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Breakfast Suggestions 


Oranges 
Ham Omelet 
Creamed Potatoes 
Muffins Coffee 


Strawberries 
Ham Patties Potato Cakes 
Rolls Coffee 


Fruit 
Bacon and Eggs Fried Potatoes 
Hot Bread Coffee 


Hominy 
Broiled Bacon Shirred Eggs 
Potato Cakes 
Graham Gems Coffee 


Cereal 
Fried Ham and Eggs 
German Fried Potatoes 
Popovers Coffee 


Fruit 
Ham Toast Poached Eggs 
Creamed Potatoes 
Whole Wheat Muffins Coffee 
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Swifts Premium 


There are two meats that taste delicious every 
day in the year—Swift’s Premium Ham—and 
Bacon. For Breakfast during the Summer 
months, a medium slice of Premium Ham, 
always sweet, tender and juicy, or some 
Premium Bacon fried crisp and brown; gives 
zest to the appetite and starts the day off right. 
Wherever you may be, have Ham or Bacon 
with eggs for Breakfast. But instead of 
merely asking for “ham” or “bacon” insist on 
getting Swift's PREMIUM. U.S. Inspected. 


Hams ans Bacon 


This Label 


On every wrapped PREMIUM Ham or 
Bacon this label appears. It is your 
guarantee for Quality in Hams and 
Bacon. When you buy ham or bacon, 
get Swift’s PREMIUM—take no other. 


& Company, U.S.A. 
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The Story of the Success 


of “The Lady of the Decoration” reads like a bit of fiction. The 
Century Co. issued it in April, 1906, and the sale during the first month 
was only 800 copies. It moved slowly for six months, but in November, 
1906, it took a start, and in December three editions were needed to sup- 
ply the demand. Since then the sale has gone on increasing until it has 
become not unusual for the publishers to sell 1000 and 2000 copies a day. 
Within a year of issue eleven printings were needed. 
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The Book Tells 


the absorbing story of a young woman’s life in a series of remarkably 
clever letters. Through it all runs a tender love-story. There is a 
“Jack” at home, and while “the lady” tries not to think of him yet it 
is evident that he is uppermost in her thoughts. “It’s all right to love 
humanity,” she reflects sometimes, “ but I was born a specialist.” 
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Hark, oh, hark, the elfin laughter eos WIA ee “" 
All the little waves along, 5 thy é a si 
As if echoes speeding after sy rr. 
Mocked a merry merman’s song! TE Z 
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All the gulls are out, delighting 1 Z a7 ag 
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See the first red sunshine smiting ae. 
Silver sheen of wing and breast! calf <—=S 
Ho, the sunrise rainbow-hearted 
Steals athwart the misty brine, ‘$ = = 
And the sky where clouds have parted am ee . 
Is a bowl of amber wine! ee oe 
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Sweet, its cradle lilt partaking, 5. ae SS \ 
Sounds that hover o ’er the sea, Ss “<= ig 
But the lyric of its waking pS 
Is a sweeter song to me! ¥ : 
Who would drowse in dull devotion =a — 
To his ease when dark is done, Sa” SFAE 
And upon its breast the ocean a 
Like a jewel wears the sun? * <a : 
“Up! forsake a lazy pillow!” a z 
Calls the sea from cleft and cave. § ,. : 
Ho, for antic wind and billow ¢ 
When the morn is on the wave! 
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TOM DICK, AND HARRIET 


BY RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


Author of ‘‘ The Crimson Sweater” 


Cuapter VIII 
THE IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY HAS A SETBACK 


“You tell him,” said Roy, subsiding upon an in- 
verted bucket with a sigh. 

“No, sir,” answered Chub, “you ’re chairman 
and you make the report to the—er—meeting.” 

“Well, you don’t have to tell me anything,” 
said Harry, who had just entered. “Papa told 
mama about it at supper. He thinks it ’s a joke!” 

“That ’s just what he thinks,” said Roy, rue- 
fully. 

“But you told him it was n't- a joke, did n't 
you?” Dick demanded, impatiently. 

“Yes, several times, but he only smiled and 
said he guessed it was n't quite practical—” 

“Practicable,” corrected Chub. 

“Practical !” 

“Practicable. I noticed especially and thought 
what a nice word it was.” 

“Well, I’m chairman, and if I say practical—” 

“Practical it is,’ said Chub. 

“Talk sense!” said Dick. “Do you mean that 
he has forbidden us to go ahead with it?” 

Roy looked at Chub and Chub looked at Roy, 
and presently each shook his head. 

“No, he did n’t forbid anything,” answered 
Roy finally. “He just laughed and—and—” 

“Acted as though he was humoring a couple of 
mild lunatics,” added Chub, resentfully. 

“But what objections did he make?” said Dick. 

“Objections? Oh, he was n’t very—what do 
you call it?—specific. He thought at first we 
were fooling, and then when we both told him 
we were n't, that we ‘d started the scheme and 
that we ‘d made him honorary president, he—” 

“Laughed as though he had a fit?” said Dick. 
“Well, what did he say?” 

“Oh, he said he guessed we wanted a dormi- 
tory, but that we ‘d better not force events—or 
something like that; said thirty thousand was a 
big sum to raise, and that we ‘d better wait 
awhile and see—how things shaped themselves.” 

“Whatever that means,’ added Chub. 

“Did he accept the honorary presidency?” 
Dick asked. 

“T don’t know: he said something polite.” 

“But he did n’t decline it?” 

“No; did he, Chub ?” 

“Nary a decline,” Chub chuckled. “He said 
something about you, Dick.” 











“Said he liked your enterprise, but maybe 
you ’d better apply some of it to your studies.” 

“IT ’m disappointed in papa,” said Harry, sor- 
rowfully. 

“Oh, well, don’t you care,” Chub replied, cheer- 
fully. “We ’ve had a lot of fun out of the 
scheme. I guess none of us really expected to 
make a go of it, anyhow, so there ’s no sense in 
being disappointed. I move that the treasurer 
be instructed to return the subscriptions, and that 
the Ferry Hill School Improvement Society be 
declared disbanded.” 

There was silence. Harry and Roy looked 
questioningly at Dick, who, in turn, was gazing 
thoughtfully at the lantern. 

“Any one second that?’ continued Chub. 

Again silence fell. Finally Dick looked up. 

“There ’s no use in you folks trying to bust up 
the society,” he said, “because if you do I Il or 
ganize it again.” 

“What?” exclaimed Chub. “But what ’s the 
use? We can’t do anything without the Doctor’s 
help, and he ’s as good as told us to ‘forget it!’” 

“He has n’t forbidden us to raise the money 
for a new dormitory,” said Dick, doggedly, “and 
I for one am going to go ahead. If any of the 
rest of you want to stay in and help, all right; if 
not, you can withdraw, and I ’ll go it alone.” 

“I want to stay!” cried Harry, promptly. 

“T, too,” said Roy. 

“Oh, you can’t scare me,” said Chub. “If you 
want to go ahead, Mr. Thomas H. Eaton is right 
with you. I don’t see what we can do, but I ’Il 
stick as long as any one. We ’Il nail the flag to 
the mast, by jingo! ‘Shoot if you must, this old 
gray head, but spare the Ferry Hill flag! she 
said !’” 

“I’m as much in earnest about this as any of 
you,” declared Roy. “But what ’s your scheme, 
Dick ?” 

“Have n't any,” answered Dick, promptly; “but 
I ‘ll find one pretty quick. Ferry Hill ’s going to 
have that dormitory! You wait and see! It may 
take longer than I thought, but it ’s coming. I ‘Il 
think up a way, all right; just you give me time.” 

“Good for you!” said Chub, soberly. “I be- 
lieve you will, Dickums. And I ’m with you. | 
never believed much in that dormitory before, 
but hanged if I can’t pretty near see it to-night!” 

“You could make a fellow believe in any old 
thing, Dick,” laughed Roy. “You ought to be a 


“What was it?” general in the army, and lead forlorn hopes.” 
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“What ’s a forlorn hope?” demanded Chub; 
but no one paid any attention to him. 

“Then I ’m still secretary and treasurer!” said 
Harry. “I was so afraid you were going to break 
up the society!” 

“No, we ’re not going to do anything of the 
sort,” said Dick, stoutly. “We ‘re going right 
ahead, only we ‘re going to keep it quiet until we 
get things started. We can't look for help from 
the honorary president, Doctor Emery. He 
has n’t declined the office, so he ’s still ‘it,’ 
whether he knows anything about it or not.” 

“That ’s lovely!” cried Harry, clapping her 
hands and beating her heels against the grain 
chest on which she was seated. “It ’s such a 
dandy joke on papa!” 

Vell, he won't help us,” Dick went on, “and 
so we ‘Il have to make a new start in a new di- 
rection. And I ‘Il have to find what that new 
direction is. But you folks want to think about 
it, too; four heads are better than one. And now, 
as it seems to be a thousand degrees be- 
low zero in here, I move we adjourn.” 

“When ’s the next meeting?” asked Harry. 

“T don’t know. We won't have another until 
somebody has thought up something. We ‘Il ad- 
journ subject to the call of the president.” 

“That ’s great!” said Chub. “I never did that 
before. It makes me feel real ‘chesty’. The sec- 
retary and treasurer will kindly carry the lan- 
tern so that she won’t break her neck. I hope 
the next time we hold a meeting the janitor will 
manage to have the rooms of the society a little 
more comfortable as regards heat. I think I 
have chilblains.”’ 

“Let ’s discharge that janitor,” laughed Roy, 
as they went out. 

“All right,” agreed Dick. “Who is he?” 

“Methuselah,” answered Chub, promptly. 


Two days later Chub and Roy encountered each 
other in the campus. As though at a prear- 
ranged signal each exclaimed: “Where ’s Dick?” 

‘That ’s what I was going to ask,’’ added 
Roy. 

“What ’s become of him? I have n't seen him 
more than twice since Monday night.” 

“Nor I. I thought maybe he was at the Cot- 
tage, but Harry says she has n’t: seen him.” 

“Was he at dinner?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Well, I wonder where—I tell you! Maybe 
he ’s in the library. Did you look there?” Roy 
shook his head. 

“No. What would he be doing there?” 

“Search me,” said Chub. “Maybe he ’s grind- 
ing. He ’s been having a hard old time lately, I 


guess, with Cobb. Let ’s go over and see if he ’s 
there.” 

At first glance their search looked to be fruit- 
less, for none of the half-dozen boys about the 
big table in the library proved to be Dick. But 
Roy stepped inside the door and spied their 
quarry down in a corner of the room by the mag- 
azine shelves. He was seated on the top of the 
little step-ladder with a magazine spread open 
on his knees and his head bent closely above it. 
Roy and Chub tiptoed softly toward him, but he 
heard them coming and smiled placidly as they 
drew near. Roy thought he turned the pages of 
the magazine, but was not sure; at all events 
when Roy snatched it out of his hands, it was 
opened at an article entitled “The Art of Fly- 
casting.” 

“What are you reading that silly rot for?” he 
whispered. “Come on and talk to us.” 

But Dick shook his head calmly. 

“I ’m very comfortable here,” he answered. 
“I’m improving my mind.” 

“Well, I don’t say that is n't possible,” whis- 
pered Chub, scathingly; “but you ‘d better be 
studying other things than fly-casting. Come 
on.” 

But Dick was obdurate and as the rules for- 
bade noise or scuffling in the library they were 
forced to let him have his way; but they had the 
satisfaction of telling him softly but earnestly 
what they thought of him. When they reached 
the door and looked back, Dick was once more 
intently reading. 

“Silly chump!” growled Chub as they reached 
the hall. “What ’s he want to study fly-casting 
for, especially at this time of the year?” 

“T don’t believe he was reading that at all,” 
answered Roy. “I think he turned the pages be- 
fore we got to him. I ‘Il bet he ’s up to some- 
thing, though.” 

3ut when supper was over and they looked 
around for Dick, that person had again disap- 
peared. They searched the two dormitories and 
then traveled across to the library again. There 
sat the missing one, perched once more on the 
top of the step-ladder with a magazine before 
him. This time they did n’t enter, for Mr. Buck- 
man was on the other side of the room, and they 
knew he would not allow any conversation. For 
awhile they huddled about the radiator in the 
corridor and waited for Dick to appear. He 
did n't come, and presently, as each had studying 
to do, they were forced to depart without him. 

But Dick could n’t hope to elude vengeance 
forever, and when bedtime came, he found him- 
self in the hands of his enemies. 

“How ’s your mind coming on?” asked Chub 
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very sweetly, as he pulled Dick over backward 
on his bed and sat on him. “Improving, is it?” 

“Know all about fly-casting by this time, I 
suppose,” remarked Roy, as he rubbed the cap- 
tive’s nose the wrong way. “It ’s a fine thing to 
know about, Dick—fly-casting.” 

“Oh, great !’”’ Chub agreed, jumping himself up 
and down to an accompaniment of groans from 
Dick. “When I consider, Roy, how little I know 
about fly-casting, I ’m utterly appalled at my ig- 
norance. And think of the time we ’re wasting, 
too! Why, we might be out on the river all 
day long, Roy, casting the merry little fly across 
the ice. Think of that, will you?” 

“Let me up!” groaned Dick. 

“What? Let him up? Why, Mr. Thomas H. 
Eaton, I think you ’re sitting on the gentleman! 
How careless of you! Kindly remove yourself 
from the Champion Fly-Caster of Ferry Hill 
School. Let him up, Chub, and he will cast a 
few flies for. us. Kindly look around, Chub, 
and catch a fly or two.” 

“Don’t tell me,” begged Chub, almost tearfully, 
“that this gentleman here is Mr. Somes, the 
world-famed fly-caster! Don’t tell me that I 
have offered such an indignity to one so—so 
honored! I beg of you not to tell me, Roy!” 

“You get—off of me—or—lI ’Il tell—you some- 
thing—you won’t want to—hear!” gasped Dick, 
kicking wildly. 

“The gentleman seems uneasy, Roy,” said Mr. 
Thomas H. Eaton. “Suppose you place your 
thumb on his nose and bear down gently but 
firmly. There, that ’s it; I beg your pardon, 
sir? You will do what? You will kick—Roy, 
did you ever hear such language in all your life? 
Is n't it disgraceful? Why he absolutely threat- 
ens us with bodily harm! My dear Mr. Fly- 
Caster, let me beg of you to calm yourself! 
There, I feared you would hurt yourself! That 
iron is quite hard, is n't it? Broken ycur shin? 
Oh, I trust not, Mr. Fly-Caster.” 

“Let him up,” laughed Roy. “We ’Il be late 
for bed, the whole bunch of us.” 

“Then let us f@y,” said Chub. With a bound 
he cleared the bed just ahead of the blow Dick 
aimed, and went racing down-stairs to the Ju- 
nior Dormitory. Roy made for the washroom, 
and as Dick was encumbered with some of the 
bedclothes which had wrapped themselves about 
his legs during the struggle, he reached it in 
safety and was able to stand off the enemy with 
a tooth-mug filled with water until terms of 
peace were agreed upon. 

Strange to say, on the following day Dick was 
again mysteriously missing, and this time he was 
not to be discovered anywhere. The corner of 
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the library was deserted, he was not in the dor- 
mitory or the gymnasium, Harry had not seen 
him, and, in short, he seemed to have taken wings 
and flown. Roy and Chub were on their mettle 
and were resolved to find him and bring him to 
book. But late in the afternoon, after a whole 
hour’s search, they were forced to own defeat. 

“I don’t see where he can be,” said Chub. 
“We ’ve looked everywhere. Look here! I ’Il bet 
Harry knows where he is! Let ’s go over, and 
make her own up.” 

But Harry vowed she knew nothing of Dick’s 
whereabouts, and the others were again stumped. 

“It ’s mighty funny,” growled Chub. “And 
he ’s up to something, too; you mark my words! 
He ’s up to mischief!” 

“And we ’re not in it,” grieved Roy. 

“Oh!” cried Harry suddenly. “Have 
tried the barn?” 

“No!” answered the two in chorus. “Come on!” 

They raced together along the curving drive, 
while Harry stood and watched them. Chub 
held up a warning finger. 

“He must be in here,” he whispered. “We ’ve 
looked everywhere else. So let ’s surprise him. 
Go easy and I ‘Il try the door.” 

They tiptoed up and Mr. Thomas H. Eaton 
lifted the wooden latch. The door yielded. With 
a frightful yell Chub threw the door open and 
they darted in. There was no one in sight. 
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CHAPTER IX 


ON THE TRAIL 


‘Roy and Chub stared at each other blankly. 


“Well!” said Roy. 

“Foiled again!” muttered Chub, darkly. 

The barn was dim save about the open door 
and where, high up, the late sunlight found its 
way through the dusty window in the loft. They 
peered about in the shadows, but saw nothing but 
Methuselah’s eyes gleaming uncannily. 

“Maybe he ’s in the loft,” said Roy softly. 

“Pshaw, there ’s nothing up there but bats and 
spiders and dust,” answered Chub. “What would 
he be doing here in the dark, anyhow? Come 
on; I ’m freezing.” 

“Well, let ’s yell out and see if he answers.” 

They called “Dick!” several times, but the only 
reply was from the parrot, who chuckled wick- 
edly in the darkness. “Come on,” said Roy. 

They left the barn, closing the door behind 
them, and returned to Harry, who was waiting. 

“The only way to do,” said Chub, “is to watch 
him and not let him know it. After supper we 'Il 
keep him in sight, and when he sneaks off we 'Il 
follow him.” 
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“That ’s it! We ’Il be detectives,” agreed Roy 
with enthusiasm. “I ’m Sherlock Holmes.” 

“T ’m Vidocq.” 

“Who ’s he?” 

“A French detective,” answered Chub. “He 
had Sherlock Holmes fried to a frizzle. Besides, 
he was real, and that ’s more than Holmes was.” 
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ment. Every time he put his fork to his mouth 
Chub scowled knowingly; every time he took a 
drink of milk, Roy looked meaningly at Chub; 
and when Dick called for a second helping of 
cold meat, the two detectives smiled trium- 
phantly. When Dick came out of the dining- 
hall Roy and Chub were standing near by, ap- 





“T ‘Il bet you Holmes could have given him ten 
yards and beaten him,” answered Roy, stoutly. 

“Get out! Sherlock Holmes is only a fellow 
in a book, anyway!” 

“That does n’t make any difference. He was 
the best ever. And I ’m he. What we ought to 
do, Thomas H., is to disguise ourselves; every 
detective uses a disguise.” 

“That ’s so, but we have n’t got any,” laughed 
Chub. “Suppose we turn our sweaters inside 
out ?” 

During supper Dick was watched every mo- 


M SHERLOCK HOLMES’ SAID ROY. ‘AND I'M VIDOCQ, SAID CHUB. 


parently deeply engrossed in conversation. Chub 
saw him coming, and hoarsely whispered: 

“Don’t let him suspect.” 

With amazing effrontery Dick joined them. 

“What are you fellows up to?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” answered Chub with great uncon- 
cern. “Just talking.” 

“Yes,” agreed Roy, “just talking.” 

“You don’t say?” responded Dick, with a grin. 
“What are you going to do to-night?” 

** Study,’’ answered Chub, promptly. I’ve gota 
lot to do, and so has Roy. We ’re going to be busy.’’ 
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“That ’s all right; so am I,” said Dick. “Don't 
let me disturb you. See you later.” 

He put on his cap and walked unhurriedly 
toward the door. 

“Watch him!” hissed Chub. 

The door closed behind him. Silently they 
waited a moment. Then both sprang toward the 
portal and as Roy put his hand on the knob it 
was opened quickly from without, and Dick con- 
fronted them. 

“Hello!” he said quizzically. “Going to study 
outdoors ?” 

“N-no,” stammered Roy. “We were—” 

“Just going to get a breath of air,” said Chub, 
coming to his assistance. 

“Oh,” said Dick, “well, you ‘ll find plenty of it 
out there.” 

He held the door open and the other two 
sauntered out, trying to seem at ease. The door 
closed behind them. They looked at each other 
and smiled sheepishly. 

“Where ’s he going?” whispered Chub. 

“Study room, maybe. We ‘ll wait a bit and 
then go in. You go up-stairs and I ‘Il look 
around down here. He ’s on to us, is n't he?” 

“Sure,” answered Chub. “But it won't help 
him. Vidocq is on his trail.” 

“And so is Sherlock Holmes,” muttered Roy. 
“Come on; we ‘ve been out long enough to get 
the air.” 

“T ’ve got all I want,” replied Chub with a 
shiver as they entered the corridor again. “You 
look in the study room and I ’Il go up-stairs.” 

Roy nodded and they separated. Chub found 
both dormitories seemingly empty, but to make 
certain that Dick was not in hiding, he looked 
under all the beds. This took some time and 
when he got down-stairs again and sought Roy, 
that youth was not to be found. There were sev- 
eral boys in the study room, and as Chub en- 
tered unconcernedly, Whitcomb looked up from 
his book with a frown. 

“Tt ’s the middle window on the end,” he said. 
“And please shut it after you; I ’m getting tired.” 

“What are you gibbering about?” asked Chub. 

“Oh,” said Whitcomb, “I thought you were in 
it too.” 

“Tn what?” 

“The game—or whatever it is. First Dick 
Somes comes in and jumps out of the window. 
Then Roy comes along and [ tell him about it 
and he jumps out. And.neither of them closes 
the window after him, and I ’m tired of jumping 
up, and—Hi! Where are you going? Well, say, 
Chub Eaton, shut it after you, will you?” 

But Chub was outside up to his knees in a 
snowbank. Whitcomb sighed, pushed back his 





chair and slammed down the window for the 
third time. “Is n't it great to be crazy?” he 
muttered disgustedly. 

Of course Chub might just as well have gone 
out through the front door, but he felt that that 
would have been far from professional. He 
struggled out of the snowbank and peered about 
him. It was very dark and very cold. Lights 
shone from the windows of School Hall and from 
the Cottage, but there was no sound to be heard, 
and there was no one in sight. He crossed to 
School Hall, and as he turned the corner to 
reach the doorway, a figure detached itself from 
the shadows in the angle of the wall and slunk 
across the path into a thicket of leafless shrubbery. 
Chub paused and drew back into the darkness, 
his heart thumping with excitement. The other 
chap was discernible, but Chub could not dis- 
tinguish his features. For several minutes the 
two stood motionless, watching each other. 
Chub’s toes and fingers began to ache with the 
cold. He wished Dick wouid go on so that he 
could move after him and get warmed up a bit. 
Finally, just when Chub decided that he would 
have to stamp his feet to keep them from freez- 
ing, the other chap called across sternly: 

“You might as well come out,” he said. “I see 
you and I know who you are.” 

Chub gave a snort of disgust and walked into 
the light. 

“Is that you, Roy?” he called. 

“Yes, is that—Say, I thought you were Dick!” 
responded Roy disappointedly, as he scrambled 
out of the thicket. 

“That ’s who I thought you were,’ Chub an- 
swered. “Did you see him?” 

“No, he jumped out of the window in the study 
room. I went after him, but when I got out he 
was gone. Then I came over to the library and 
he was n't there. I was wondering where to 
look for him when you came sneaking around the 
corner there. Where do you suppose he got to?” 

“How do I know?” answered Chub shortly. 
“You ’re a nice Sherlock Holmes, you are!” 

“And you ’re a fine Vidocq, Mr. Thomas H. 
Eaton,” replied Roy, just as scathingly. Then 
they laughed. 

“Well, we must n’t stand here in the light,” 
said Chub, “because if he is around here he will 
see us.” They drew back into the shadow of the 
building. “What shall we do now?” 

“T guess the best thing to do is to go back and 
get to work,” replied Roy. “I ’ve got some study- 
ing to do to-night.” 

“So have I. I say, let ’s let him go to thun- 
der. Who cares where he is, anyway? If he 
does n’t want us to know what he’s up to, I guess 
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we can worry along without knowing, eh?” and 
the boys went silently back to the dormitory. 
CHAPTER X 
FOILED 


[HE next day was Friday, and it would have 
heen very evident to a much less careful observer 
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amused observation; but Roy shook his head. 
“I don’t think it ’s that,” he “He 
would n't have to run away out of sight every 
day to just think. He ’s doing something; you 
see if he is n't.” 

“Well, he can just go ahead and do it, for all 


answered. 


I care,” said Chub. “I ’m not going to stand 
around in the snow for him, I ‘ll tell you that.” 
““Nor I,’’ replied Roy. 
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‘ Besides, to-morrow will be 
the time to play detective. 
We won't have anything to 
do in the morning, Chub, so 
let ’s track him. He won't 
get away from us in daylight 
as easily as he did last night. 
And whatever he 's up to, he 
will be sure to try and sneak 
off in the morning. 
watch him, eh?’’ 

‘ All right; Vidocq again 
takes up the relentless pur- 
suit.”’ 

“What we need,’’ said 
Roy, ‘‘is aclue. Every de- 
tective ought to have aclue.”’ 

‘* That ’s so; supposing we 
ask him forone? We might 
tell him that if he does n’t 
give us a clue, we ’ll pay no 
more attention to him.”’ 

After breakfast the 
morning, which was Satur- 
day and a holiday, Chub and 
Roy went up to the Junior 
Dormitory and __ stationed 
themselves at the windows 
overlooking the campus. 
Chub from his post of obser- 
vation had a clear view of 
School Hall and the path to 
the river, while Roy could 
see the Gymnasium, the Cot- 
tage, and the path to the vil- 
lage. They had left Dick at 
the breakfast table, but it was 
after eight o’clock and he 
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SCUTTLED HURRIEDLY TO THE SIDE Ot 
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than a detective that Dick was absent-minded 
and preoccupied that evening. Once he laid 
down his fork and began tracing patterns on the 
table-cloth with his thumb nail, and_ several 
times he paused with his glass of milk in mid- 
air to gaze frowningly into space. 

“T ‘ll bet he ’s thinking up some scheme to get 
that money,” said Chub after a few moments of 


(SEE PAGE 874). 


THE ROAD would have to leave the din- 
If he came 


went 


ing-room shortly. 
up-stairs they would hear him, while if he 
out of the building, they could not fail to see him ; 
but the minutes passed and nothing happened. 

“Anything doing, Sister Ann?” asked Chub 

“Not much. Billy Warren and Pryor are go- 
ing over to the Gym, and Sid and Chase are 
throwing snowballs down here.” 

“Oh, well, let ’s call it off. It ’s a dandy day, 
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and I ’m not going to waste it up here. Let ’s 
go skating. We ‘ll get Harry and—” 

“S-sh! There he goes!” whispered Roy, 
hoarsely. Chub ran to the other window. 


“Don’t let him see us,” he said. “He ’s going 
to the village, I ‘ll bet. We ‘ll wait until he gets 
past the Gym and then we 'Il scoot down.” 

Dick was swinging off along the path with 
long strides. In a moment he had passed the 
Gymnasium and was making for the gate. 

“Come on!” cried Chub. 

Side by side they raced down-stairs, seized 
their caps from the rack in the hall, and then 
cautiously opened the door. Dick was out of 
sight. They hurried after him. At the gate they 
paused and reconnoitered. 

“It ’s all right,” said Chub. 
ing into the road toward the Cove. 
keep low.” 

So they skulked across the athletic field, and 
reached the road just in time to see Dick pass 
around the first turn, some three hundred yards 
away. It is a mile to Silver Cove, and for that 
distance Chub and Roy stalked Dick, tirelessly. 
They had to keep at the side of the road lest he 
should turn around and see them. Luckily, how- 
ever, there are many twists and turns between 
Ferry Hill and Silver Cove, and so the detec- 
tives’ task was not so difficult. Never once, as 
far as they could tell, did Dick look back. 

“He does n’t suspect,” said Roy, triumphantly. 

“No,” chuckled Chub. “Little does he reck 
that the human bloodhounds are hot upon his trail.’’ 

“What ’s reck ?” asked Roy. 

“Don’t you study English?” scoffed Chub. 

“Yes, but I never head of reck; and, Mr. 
Thomas H. Eaton, I don’t believe there is such a 
word.” 

“That ’s all right, my boy. When we get back 
I ’1l show it to you in a book I was reading the 
other day. Look out!” 

They scuttled hurriedly to the side of the road 
and subsided in the bushes. Dick had stopped 
and was standing in the middle of the road look- 
ing intently at what appeared to be a roll of pa- 
per which he had taken from his pocket. 

“Must be a map,” said Roy. “Perhaps he ’s 
lost his way.” 

Chub laughed. 
put it away again and go on. 


“He ’s just turn- 
Come on, but 


“Whatever it is, I wish he ’d 
There ’s a peck of 


snow down the back of my neck.” 
“Oh, little you reck,” said Roy, cheerfully. 
Dick had thrust the roll of paper back into 
an inner pocket and was once more on his way. 
Ferry Hill is only a small town, and the busi- 
ness portion of it occupies but a few blocks along 
the main street which runs to the river and the 
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bridge. Dick turned to the left there, and Roy 
and Chub hurried after. When they reached the 
corner they peeked cautiously around just in 
time to see their quarry enter one of the stores. 

“We must n’t get too near,” said Roy, “or he 
will see us when he comes out.” 

“Let ’s go over to the drug store, buy some 
hot chocolate, and watch through the window,” 
suggested Chub. That seemed a good plan and 
they followed it. The drug store was almost 


opposite the shop which Dick had entered 
and for several minutes the detectives sipped 
their hot chocolate and watched for him to 
reappear. 


“It ’s a stationery store,” said Chub. “Wonder 
what he wants there.” 

“When he comes out,” said Roy, “one 
might go over and find out what he bought. 
might give us that clue.” 

“Yes, but we ’d get separated. He is a dan 
gerous man, and we must stick together for mu- 
tual protection. I wish he ’d hurry up.” 

They finished their chocolate, and Chub 
bought ten cents’ worth of lemon-drops. They 
munched those for awhile, their eyes fixed on the 
door of the stationery store. Ten minutes passed. 
Then Chub grew uneasy. 

“He must have come out,” he said. 

“He could n’t have. I ’ve been watching every 
instant.” 

“Then there ’s a back door, and he ’s gone out 
that way!” 

“Pshaw! Why would he do that? 
know that we were following him.” 

“N-no; at least, 1 did n't think he knew it. 
But it looks now as though he did. If he does n't 
come out in five minutes, we ‘Il go over. We can 
make believe we want some pencils.” 

“All right,” Roy agreed. They cast anxious 
glances at the store clock from time to time. 
Never had five minutes taken so long to pass! 
But finally: “Come on,” said Roy. “Time ’s up.” 

“We ’ll ask for some pencils if he ’s there,” 
whispered Chub, as they crossed the street. The 
stationery store was small and as soon as they 
had closed the door behind them they saw that 
Dick had vanished. The only occupant was a 
middle-aged man who was arranging some boxes 
on one of the shelves back of a counter. 

“We ’re looking for a fellow who came in here 
a while ago,” said Roy. “Has he gone?” 

“A young fellow about your age?” asked the 
shopkeeper. “Yes, he ’s been gone about twenty 
minutes; but he said you ’d be along asking for 
him, and he left a note. Let me see, where did 
I put it?” 

“A note?” faltered Chub. 
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“Here it is,” said the man. “I guess that ’s 


for you,—is n’t it?” 


Roy took it and read the address: “Mr. 
Thomas H. Eaton or Mr. Roy Porter.” 
“Y-es, that ’s ours,” he muttered, looking 


sheepishly at Chub. That youth had thrust his 
hands in his pockets and was whistling softly. 
Roy unfolded the sheet of paper, read the mes- 
sage and handed it silently across to Chub. 
Chub read it, refolded it carelessly and turned 
toward the door. 

“Well, there ’s no use waiting,” he said. “By 
the way, I suppose he went out the back way, 
did n’t he?” 

“Yes,” replied the shopkeeper. 

“T see. Did he get what he wanted here?” 

The man chuckled. “Yes, but he said I was n't 
to tell you what it was, because it was a sort of 
surprise to you boys.” 

“Oh, he did, eh?” muttered Chub wrathfully 
as they went out. “He thinks he ’s mighty smart, 
does n’t he? Let ’s see that note again.” 

“You put it in your pocket,” said Roy. 

“Oh, yes, here it is. ‘Dear Friends: A red 
sweater shows up great against the snow. Sorry 
I can’t wait for you. Dick.’ It ’s all your fault. 
You might have known that he would see that 
sweater a mile off. He knew all the time that 


we were following him. He makes me tired. 
Let ’s go home.” 
“What ’s the use? Now we ’re here let ’s 


loaf around a while. It ’s only half past nine.” 

Roy’s advice prevailed. After awhile their 
good humor returned, and they found the laugh- 
able side of the adventure. 

“Dick ’s a cute one all right,” said Chub, ad- 
miringly. 

- “He surely is,” said Roy. “It is n't many fel- 
lows could fool Sherlock Holmes and Vidocq at 
the same time!” 

“We ‘re a nice pair of detectives,” laughed 
Chub. “But we ’ve got to get even with him 
somehow, Roy, and we ’re going to do it.” 

“I say, let ’s tell Harry about it. She ’s got 
great ideas—for a girl. Maybe she can suggest 
something. What do you say?” 

“All right. Just as soon as we get back.” 

They had a pretty good time of it until after 
eleven; went through the stamping works and 
saw them make tin cans and boxes, walked out 
on the bridge a way, Roy standing treat for the 
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tolls, and ended up at the saw-mill. And it was 
at the latter place that they found their “clue.” 

They were sitting on a pile of new boards, 
basking lazily in the sunlight, and watching the 
big band-saw eating its way through the logs, 
when one of the men came by and saw them. 

“Hello,” he said, “want to buy anything?” 

“No, sir,” answered Roy. “We are just look- 
ing. Are we in the way?” 

“Not a bit, not a bit. Glad to have you. Only 
there was a fellow here the other day buying 
some stuff. He was about your style and I 
thought maybe you wanted something, too.” 

“Was he a big fellow with yellow hair?” asked 
Chub, eagerly. “With a gray sweater on?” 

“Yes, I think so. Friend of yours?” 

‘Yes, sir. What was he buying?” 

“T don’t remember; some kind of lumber, two 
or three sticks, I guess.” 

The man went on and Roy and Chub fell to 
speculating eagerly on the meaning of Dick’s 
purchase. 

“What ’s he want with lumber?” asked Chub. 
“He could n’t lug it back to school with him!” 

“Anyway, it ’s a clue, Mr. Thomas H. Vi- 
docq,” said Roy. “Even if it does n't tell us 
anything. Let ’s go home. We ’Il find him and 
make him tell us.” 

“He won't, though,” said Chub. 

They trudged back in the noonday sunlight 
over the snowy road, and had almost reached the 
school, when one of the rattle-trap carriages 
which hover around the Silver Cove station over- 
took them. They paid no particular attention to 
it, save to draw to the side of the road out of its 
way, until the occupant of the rear seat ad- 
dressed them. Then they looked up to see Dick 
lolling there at ease and smiling down at them as 
he rattled by. 

“You ’d better hurry up,” he called. 
most dinner-time.” 

“What do you think of that!’ gasped Chub, as 
the carriage left them behind. 

“He must have plenty of money,” said Roy. 
“They charge fifty cents to bring you over from 
the Cove.” 

“But he ’s been over there all the morning, 
when we thought he was back at school! He— 
he ’s just fooled us right and left! I wish I ’d 
shied a snowball at his silly head!” 

“Wait till we get hold of him!” muttered Roy. 


“It ’s al- 


(To be continued.) 








T was dawn, and 
the fisherman’s 
wife was early 
astir, making 
ready the little 

breakfast for her man, for 
HS he must catch the out- 
going tide. 
From the window of 
the low, thatched cottage 
he could see the water, the turbulent Channel, 
wind-swept and blue. 

There was already coming and going around 
the dozen brown fishing boats, beached high and 
awaiting the tide to bear them out on the sea for 
the day’s work. For this hamlet of fishers had 
no piers or modern ways. With the tide they 
were swept home, with the tide they went forth. 

“Haste thou, Marie,” said the husband, as he 
sat before the table in the low-ceiled kitchen, 
bare but clean. ‘“Hasten, for I must be moving.” 

Marie brought the bowl of steaming coffee, the 
long loaf and a crisp fried egg, and sat looking 
on with pleased pride as they disappeared. 

He rose: “A fine day before us, wife.” 

“God willing,” she said, and putting her hands 
on his shoulders, looked affectionately into his 
face. 

She had come of fisher people, had seen her 
mother mourn the men out in the tempest, had, 
herself, known grief, and could never see her 
strong young husband go out to earn his bread 














on the treacherous waters without a fear in her 
heart. 

“The little fellow?” said Jacques. “Well, I 
won't break his sleep; kiss him good-by for his 
dad, and tell him to be on the sands to welcome 
me back,’ and off he went, tightening his red 
sash, his brown face smiling and bright. 

All was ready, and soon Marie saw the boats 
lifted high upon the wave and carried out on the 
water. 

She watched them go; watched till they were 
far out, for it was early yet, the day was long, 
and soon she would waken little Pierre and feed 
him with the same thankfulness with which she 
had fed the father. For.food was something 
to thank the good God for. It came so hard, and 
sometimes, when the winter drove the sea into 
fierce heights, and all were housed with naught 
to earn and little to eat, then meat was not al- 
ways to be had, and the evening soup and the 
morning bread for the winter-time had to be well 
toiled for through the short fishing season, and 
at all times must be eaten gratefully. 

These thoughts were in the mother’s mind as 
she waited for little Pierre to waken. Pierre, 
the sturdy and the mischievous, who spent long 
hours looking out upon the sea and watching the 
strange, far-off ships go by, for he, too, was to be 
a fisher just like his father, whom he thought the 
finest man in the world. 

“Well, well,” said Marie at last, after the room 
had been tidied, the fire freshened, and the table 
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laid for the little man who still slept on; “Well, 
well, I must take a peep at the laddie.” So she 
crept softly into the other room of the house— 
there were but two—and lifted a corner of the 
curtain which shut in the child’s bed from the 
current of air so feared by the peasant. 

With a low cry, she tore open the curtains and 
felt in the tumbled bed. “Where art hiding, Pierre? 
Come forth, dear, do not tease thy mother.” 

But no Pierre peeped out with merry eyes, nor 
crept up from behind to startle “Maman.” 

Looking hurriedly around, she saw that his 
clothes so neatly folded over the little chair, were 
gone; that his wooden sabots, too, were gone, 
that he must have clothed himself, and stolen out 
to play, while she had been busied in the kitchen. 

Running out, she searched the narrow street and 
asked the urchins about if they had seen Pierre. 

‘But, no, madame.” 

And so she ran down by the sea, that fatal sea 
which charmed Pierre away from his play and 
from his mates. She hurried along the sand, 
sure of finding him breakfastless and sleepy, sun- 
ning himself and watching the white-caps. 

But Pierre was not there, and quickly the 
alarm spread. The village was small, and every 
lane and climbing path were soon searched and 
nothing, nothing was to be seen of little Pierre. 
Then, indeed, all eyes and thoughts turned 
toward the ocean, and the. stricken mother 
reached out her hands to the distant boats with a 
wail for the husband and father sailing away 
from her in her grief. What could he do? She 
did not know, but he should be there to help. But 
the fleet had gone far, and stalwart Jacques was 
smoking his black pipe and looking silently out 
on the water, while his mate hummed a song and 
wondered what would be the catch that day. 
And beneath a piece of an old sail, out of sight 
and fast asleep, lay little Pierre. He had crept 
out of the house before daybreak to carry out a 
plan he had long nursed, for it was so slow, this 
growing up, and whenever he had begged to go 
with his father, the answer had been: “Wait a 
bit, my boy, you are but six; grow fast and then 
you can climb into the boat with long legs like 
dad, and pull in the nets with stout arms like 
dad, and then you will be a fine fisher boy; none 
better.” And he was dandled on his father’s knee 
and told many a story of the perilous ocean. But 
this did not satisfy his seafaring heart. He had 
watched the boats come in, and had watched the 
boats go out, till his head and heart were filled 
with a desire so big to go too, that this night he 
had crawled into bed with a fixed determination 
to sail along with dad the next morning. 

Before the village was awake, he had dropped 


out of the low window, and had run along the 
beach in his bare feet, carrying his wooden sabots 
in his hand, for their clatter would have betrayed 
him. He knew well his father’s boat, for it had 
its own place among its brown companions. To 
clamber in was not so hard, he had done it before; 
and full of glee he stowed himself away beneath 
this bit of cloth under the high seat, and curled 
up to await the start. 

But it was long coming and he was very sleepy, 
so the first that Pierre knew, he was hearing a 
splash, splash, and feeling so deliciously rocked, 
as sometimes in his mother’s arms. Slowly he 
opened his eyes, and slowly his wits came back 
to him and lo, he found himself in the very heart 
of his longed-for adventure. 

He was only six, but he had a roaming soul, 
and to feel that he was going, going somewhere 
—and that this somewhere was on the sea—the 
big, big sea! 

But, oh, he was hungry! And now he must 
surprise dad, so he carefully lifted up his head, 
pushed aside the covering and called joyously: 
“Good day, my father.” 

But there was nothing but fright on the father’s 
face as the tiny form crept out and climbed over 
the ropes coiled on the bottom of the boat. 

“Heaven save us, what is this!” 

“°T is I, my father, Pierre,” and the urchin 
laughed gleefully at the success of his surprise. 

“Oh, thy mother, Pierre, thy mother! Oh, 
what will she do? She will think thee dead— 
drowned.” And the fisherman clasped his little 
boy and looked back toward the far-off shore. 
Pierre, frightened and hungry, clung to his father 
while the two men talked. What should they do? 
They were well under way, neither of them could 
afford to lose the day’s catch. Money is so much 
to a poor fisherman; and the tide was not right. 
They talked the matter over seriously, and de- 
cided to go on for the fish, and because the boy’s 
eyes were so frightened and beseeching as it 
dawned on him that he had done wrong, and that 
his dear, dear mother was suffering—because of 
this, and for love of the little lad, the father 
snuggled him down and sought in his pocket for 
a bit of bread and cheese to comfort him. 

Then they both smiled. The father, because he 
could not bear that little Pierre should be sad, 
and the child, father’s face had 
cleared, because the bread and cheese were so 
good, and because the sky was blue and the big 
waves were dancing, and the boat lifting him 
high, high up, and then dipping downward as if 
to let in all the ocean on them. 

This was being a fisher-boy, and as he munched 
his food and lay in his father’s arms, he was content. 


because his 
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And so the day went by, and Pierre was never 
weary of the waves, nor of looking out to see the 
wonderful big ships, which his father pointed 
out. They were not like the fishing vessels, but 
high, and stately, and white, against the sky. 

And he wondered where they were bound, and 


OF THE SEA {Aveust, 
the flapping sails were great brown wings bearing 
him back to land and taking away from him this 
one beautiful day. He was not at all glad to see 
the distant line that meant land, not at all glad to 
see it grow darker and bigger, and he lost his joy 
in the dashing waves as he saw his day ending. 





‘““THE FATHER STOOD UP AND LIFTED THE BOY HIGH IN THE AIR.” 


why. He watched the men pull in their nets, and 
was never a bit afraid of the squirming, glittering 
fish that struggled vainly in the meshes. For this 
was life to the boy; the catching of fish, the 
bringing them homeward—this was the story of 
the sea he loved, and he cared for no other. 

As the boat sped toward home, under full sail 
and with a brisk wind, it seemed to the impatient 
heart of the father to stand still, for he knew 
full well how the mother’s heart had sorrowed 
that day. But to little Pierre the boat flew, and 


He pressed close to his father, looking up won- 
deringly at the eagerness in his father’s eyes. 

3y and by the houses came into view, and by 
and by they could see a gathering of folk upon 
the beach—women in short petticoats and white 
caps, old men and children—the whole village 
there waiting—waiting to break the news to the 
home-coming father, while the broken-hearted 
mother knelt in the village church praying for her 
child. 

As soon as the boat neared the shore, the 
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father stood up as well as he could and lifted the 
boy high in the air for the people to see, hoping 
that the mother was among them. At first the 
little dancing speck was not seen to be a child, 
but when at last the folk saw that it was Pierre, 
a great shout of joy went up. The women wept 
for gladness, and some among them ran to the 
church. As they entered, they crossed themselves 
and bowed the knee, then ran straight for the little 
chapel where poor Marie was kneeling, as 
she had knelt since noon, for she knew of noth- 
ing more she could do for her child but pray. 
“Marie, Marie, listen; he is given back to thee, 
given back by the sea, alive and laughing; come, 
oh, come!” 

As the boat came in on the breast of a big 
wave, the father leaped into the water, thigh 
deep, and brought the boy to his mother’s arms. 
And there was much rejoicing among them, and 
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much pardon for the little lad who so loved the 
sea—their sea, that provided them all with bread 
and shelter—that he must be off even before his 
time. 

There was no punishment awaiting Pierre, only 
bountiful forgiveness and love. But when he 
saw his mother’s tear-worn face, and guessed 
somewhat of the grief he had brought her, he 
needed no other punishment, for he loved his 
mother well. 

He told her all that was in his heart and whis- 
pered: “Never, never, will I so grieve thee again, 
my mother; I will wait patiently till I am 
grown.” 

But she soothed him and said: “Dear lad, if 
thou so lovest the sea, thou shalt fare forth with 
thy father on fine days. I will not deny thee, for 
those that are born to the sea will aye find their 


” 


own. 





SYLVIA’S AUTOMOBILE PARTY 


BY F. MAUDE SMITH 


THE feminine part of the family, just one month 
before the opening of this story, had sat in solemn 
council. 

Little Sylvia’s sixth birthday was but four 
weeks off, and they could not think of a single 
thing that was new. She had had every sort of 
party, beginning with a Mother Goose, and they 
simply had to conjure up something new and 
amusing. Ever so many ideas were suggested, 
and, as quickly, rejected. Mama, almost in de- 
spair, looked all over, from the ceiling to the 
floor, and even out of the window, for ideas. 

Just then an automobile whizzed by. 

“T wonder if we could manage an automobile 
show party,” said she, thinking of a clever toy 
Uncle Tom had just given her little daughter. 

“Just the thing,” said Aunt Mary. “I think 
every child we know has some sort of automobile 
toy.” 

And so it happened that invitations with pro- 
grams enclosed were speedily sent to Sylvia’s 
little friends. Down in the corner of the invita- 
tions were the words “Automobile Show.” The 
program was more complicated, and many a boy 
or girl guest had to consult some motor en- 
thusiast before knowing just what to do about this 
automobile show party which was to be held “at 


‘The Oaks,’ in the Nursery, from three to six 


o'clock. The judging will begin promptly at 
three.” The following particulars were carefully 
studied : 


Judges 

Mr. AND Mrs, CROSMAN, 

3-00, Class 1—Prize: Silver Cup. 

Motor broughams, suitable for lady doll. 
to count 50 per cent. 

3.30, Class 2— Prize: Automobile Clock. 

Station wagons. 

3-45, Class 3—Prize: Doll’s Motor coat in Ermine. 

Motor Victorias, appointments to count 50 per cent. 
Lady doll owner must be driven by chauffeur engaged at 
least three months previous to this exhibition. 

4-15, Class 4—Prize: Silver Cup. 

Runabouts. 

4-30, Class 5—Prize: Doll’s Automobile. 

Motor phaétons, suitable for lady doll, appointments to 
count 50 per cent. Lady dolls must drive own cars. 

5.00, Class 6—Prize: Silver Cup. 

Racing cars. Chauffeurs attempting to exceed 2} miles 
an hour will be disqualified. 


MR AND Mrs. TYLER. 


Appointments 


Promptly at three the little guests began to 
arrive, some of them in charge of nurses, but 
most of them brought by their mamas, who were 
almost as expectant as the little folks themselves. 

With each arrival came a mysterious parcel, 
from which the wrappings were removed in the 
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cloak-room along with those of the owners. The 
procession up to the nursery was the strangest 


stood where they could quickly minister to thei 


charges and help them out in case of accident. 





ONE OF THE SPACE ALLOTMENTS AT THE SIDE OF THE NURSERY. 


you ever saw. Each little boy and girl carried 
some sort of a small doll, while mama, or nurse, 
held an automobile. 

And there was such a time straightening them 
all out, as only exhibitors were allowed in the 
ring. The mamas were shown to rows of chairs 
at the farther end of the nursery, and the nurses 





“THERE WAS SUCH A TIME 


The space allotment was along two sides of the 
nursery. It was marked off with chalk, so there 
was no confusion. And very lovely they all 
looked, especially the lady dolls in their brough- 
ams, Victorias, and phaétons with their chauffeurs 
and “tigers.” Each little owner was near his or 
her entry, while the prizes were temptingly ar- 





STRAIGHTENING THEM OUT!’ 
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ranged on a table which stood in the center of 
the ring. 


The table was on a rug, the whole 


LINING UP FOR THE 


representing the judges’ stand. On the table were 
also pitchers of lemonade and ice-water. 

The judges, you must know, had a dreadful 
time. 

No sooner was the first class sent round the 
ring than the gentlemen judges picked out Amy 
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Edith Putnam looked as sweet as a rosebud as she 
guided her entry round. 





RACE. 


“That may be,” said the gentleman judges, try 
ing to look very severe, “but we are giving prizes 
for autos and not for their pretty exhibitors.” 

There was the same trouble with the class fo: 
Victorias, in which there was yet another hitch 
Sylvia’s own entry might well have been the win- 





IN THE LADIES’ 


Brown's entry. They said that not only was the 

motor good, but that the lady doll and her chauf- 

feur were both pinks of perfection. The lady 

judges admitted that was so, but contended that 
Vor. XXXIV.—111. 


PHAETON CLASS. 


ner since every detail was perfect from the chauf- 
feur to Victoria Eugenie herself, who sat back 
luxuriously as if conscious of her grandeur, only 
mama had explained to her that most likely she 
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would not herself receive a first prize. Aid so 
it happened that in this class Minnie Walton was 
awarded the doll’s motor coat in ermine for her 
motor phaéton. Minnie’s motor trimmings were 
blue, while Sylvia’s were red, and as Sylvia’s 
papa, who was one of the judges, said, some 
people might think blue was the best style. 

Sylvia understood and was content with her 
red ribbon. She really preferred that her guest 
should receive the blue ribbon and the coat. 

The motor phaéton class took a lot of time. 
You ’ve no idea how fine the wee owners looked, 
nor how fetching were the lady dolls with their 
“tigers” up behind. 

But any delay was made up in the other classes. 
There was, for instance, only one station wagon 
in class 2, and somebody said that would have 
done as well for a motor "bus, so the winner of 
the auto clock had a “walk over.” 

On the other hand the runabout class was a 
very full one. All the exhibitors were boys and 
Jimmy Sloan would have been dismissed at a 
show less kindly managed, for he ran into Jack 
Dawson’s runabout, turning it completely over. 
The entries for the race weré all boys, too. Lest 


any little guest be disappointed there was, in ad- 
dition to the regulation blue, red, yellow, and 
white ribbons, an unlimited supply of pink ro- 
settes, which served as “consolation prizes.” 

To come back to the race, which was very ex- 
citing, there was n’t a single “spill,” though 
Freddie Adams and Albert Hart barely escaped 
a collision at a curve. No sooner was the judges’ 
table removed than everybody crowded around 
the happy winners to ask questions and offer 
congratulations. Then they all went down to the 
big dining-room and had supper, the mamas divid- 
ing their time looking on and having tea in the 
library. The supper was really too good to eat, 
because, as Minnie Adams said, “Ev’thing was so 
inte’sting.” The center-piece was a candy auto- 
mobile filled with candy flowers; the sandwiches 
stood in individual toy automobiles, which were 
the favors, while the very real looking ice-cream 
automobiles made a fascinating and delicious 
dessert. 

It was a question whether Sylvia, her mama, 
or the guests, had had the most happiness, but 
the children agreed that the automobile show was 
“more fun” than any other party they had attended. 








A MISTAKE IN THE DELIVERY. 


ANGRY CUSTOMER: 


‘“SEE HERE! WHAT DO YOU MEAN BY SENDING ME A COLLAR LIKE THAT? 
YOU OUGHT TO KNOW I COULD N'T USE IT!” 
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JIM’S EXPERIMENT 


BY BETH BRADFORD GILCHRIST 


TuE five o'clock trolley from Putney dropped a 
boy at the Fairport station just three minutes 
after the train he had planned to take pulled 
out. This bit of tardiness left an unwelcome 
hour on the boy’s hands. He took a turn through 
the waiting-room and tried to look quite at his 
ease while he wondered whether he would have 
the ill luck to run across anybody who knew 
him. In one corner a bronzed young fellow of 
his own age was trying to persuade a collie dog 
to beg for a cracker. The 
boy strolled over and 
looked on. 

“That ’s a fine dog,” he 
remarked. “Yours?” 

“No, he belongs to the 
station, I reckon, or else 
strayed in. He is rather 
a beauty, is n’t he?” And 
the brown-faced boy fon- 
dled the collie’s head. 
“Going far?” he asked. 

“New York.” 


“That ’s jolly. So am 
I. 3een down for the 
summer in Maine, just 


going home. Same with 
you, maybe?” 

The first boy shook his 
head. Then a great de- 
sire to explain matters 
overtook him. “No,” he 
said, “I live over in the 
next town. New York’s 
only the end of the land 


journey; I take’ the 
steamer there. I ’m go- 
ing to Panama.” He 


tried to bring out the last 
sentence casually. 

The brown-faced 
stopped playing with the 
collie. “Panama? I say, 
that is jolly! How are 
you going? I mean, is it 
just for fun or for work 
or—why ?” 

“My cousin ’s got a position down there, he ’s 
an engineer, you know. And he’s invited me to 
go along.” 

“My, but that ’s great! 
adventurer, are n’t you? 


boy 


I say, you ’re quite an 
I ’d like to hear about 





‘** THAT 'S A FINE DOG,’ 


it—if you care to talk, you know. My name ’s 
Gordon, Philip Gordon.” 

“I ’m Jim Bradstreet. There ’s nothing much 
to tell. I meet Jack—that ’s my cousin—in New 
York and we sail to-morrow. It ’s hot in here. 
Come out on the platform, won’t you?” 

Gordon shook his head. “Got to keep an eye 
on the duds over there. Checked all yours? Or 
do you travel light?” 

Jim Bradstreet flushed. “I’m not taking much. 


HE REMARKED, ‘IS IT YOURS?'” 


I ‘ll get what I need in New York. Father 
does n't approye of my going,” he blurted out. 
“He wrote ‘no’ to Jack’s letter inviting me to 
visit him down there and he does n’t know any- 
thing about this.” 
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Gordon looked at the other boy seriously. “I 
see,” he said, “you—you ‘re running away.” 

Jim nodded. 

Gordon smoothed the collie’s head with slow 
fingers. “How ’d it come about?” he asked. 

“Oh, we argued it back and forth. Father 
threw in my face all the schemes I ’d ever had 
and declared that in three months this would 
have gone the way of all the rest. Could n’t see 
this was different. He would n’t hear of my 
leaving school—even for Panama. Said when | 
was eighteen I might decide for myself on China 
or Patagonia and he would n’t oppose me, though 
he wants me to go to college. Said Panama 
would keep. I got wrathy. I ‘ve education 
enough, more than many chaps get; and besides 
I want to see the canal in the making. Father 
thinks I don’t know what I want, but I ’m old 
enough to decide for myself. It ’s my own life 
anyhow—he has n’t got to live it.” 

“He ’s got to see you live it,’ said Gordon so- 
berly. “But how about your cousin? Will he 
take you along—now ?”’ 

“Oh, I ll have to explain things to Jack, but 
he ’s got sense, he ‘ll understand my reasons, and 
he ’ll be able to stow me away somewhere, I 
guess.” 

“Whcet ’s to hinder your father telegraphing 
your cousin right off to-night when he misses 
you?” 

“He won't miss me. He won’t know anything 
about it until he gets my letter after the steamer 
sails. Father and I don’t see much of each other, 
we ’re alone except for the servants and I ’m 
often off all night at some fellow’s. He ’s too 
deep in his books—he cares more for them than 
he does for me.” Jim spoke quite simply, with- 
out bitterness, but with conviction. 

Gordon studied him attentively for a minute. 
“Ts your father James R. Bradstreet, the writer ?” 
he asked. 

Jim nodded. 

“Oh, I say,” remonstrated the other boy. “My 
father likes his things,” he added. “He says 
they ’re great.” 

There was a little silence. Philip Gordon was 
trying to imagine himself-and his father in a like 
situation. “He will miss you,” he said. 

“He ’ll have his book, the new one. Oh, no, he 
won't really mind.” 

“T don’t believe it,” flatly declared the other 
boy. ‘ “Fathers always do. Why, mine— Do you 
know your father very well?” he asked abruptly. 

Jim Bradstreet stopped fumbling with the bills 
and change in his pocket—his allowance had op- 
portunely fallen due the day before, an ample 
monthly income—and stared at the questioner. 


“Know him? Why, of course. We ’ve 
lived—” Then he shut his mouth.. When he 
stopped to think about it there was not a boy in 
Putney with whom he did not feel better ac- 
quainted. 

“Because,” went on Gordon, “if you don’t know 
him well, it seems to me you ’ve been a bit hasty, 
not quite fair. Maybe he has his reasons and 


‘ALL THAT AFTERNOON FATHER 
AND SON TRAMPED THE COUN- 
TRY ROADS AND EXPLORED THE 
THICKET-TANGLED WOODs.”’ 


good ones. You ought to give him the benefit 
of the doubt just as you would to a fellow you 
did n't know very well.” 

Gordon waved his cap to a man who came 
hastily into the waiting-room. “My father,” he 
explained. “Do you know, I used to feel about 
him just the way you do now about your father. 
That was before we got acquainted. Oh, but my 
father ’s great! He ’s the best friend I ’ve got 
and the jolliest. See here, Bradstreet, I reckon 
your father ’s worth getting acquainted with, 
more so than most. I heard father say once 
when he ‘d finished reading one of his books, 
‘There ’s a man worth knowing.’ Hullo, here ’s 
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the train.” Gordon began to collect suit cases, 
golf bag and the miscellaneous paraphernalia of 
summer The tall man strode toward 
them. 

Jim Bradstreet held out his hand suddenly to 
the brown-faced boy. “Good-by,” he said. He 
swung out of the station, his head up, the light 
of determination in his eyes, and caught a pass- 
ing car for Putney. 

Twilight had fallen when he reached home. 
In the dusky garden he could see his father busy 
over his favorite He looked big 
and strong and gentle, not at all a ferocious man, 
nor one likely to drive his only son to the desper- 
ate strait of running away. 

But as for getting better acquainted with him 
Jim discovered it no easy task. One great diffi- 
culty lay in Mr. Bradstreet’s utter ignorance of 
the purpose underlying his son’s loiterings in the 
hall, his frequent excuses for a trip to the garden 
when his father was busy there, his unwonted 
lingering over meals and his unusual talkative- 
ness. When Jim entered the library with an 
awkward, “I think I ’ll study here if you don’t 
mind,” his father would nod a pleasant acquies- 
cence and turn to his work again, leaving Jim 
to his books with a consideration for his son’s 
study hours that would have quickly unsealed 
the boy’s lips had he understood it. He did not 
know how his father watched him while he strug- 
gled over a tough problem in algebra or wrestled 
with a knotty passage of Cicero. 

It had never taken Jim long to get acquainted 
with any of the boys he knew. He grew impa- 
tient of delay ; had he given up Panama for this? 

Two weeks had dragged their unsuccessful way 
through Putney, and Jim’s ardor had dulled to a 
somewhat discouraged persistence when, turni:g 
a corner in company with a half-dozen boys one 
Saturday afternoon, he caught sight of his father 
swinging down the other side of the street, head- 
ing for the woods and fields on his usual Satur- 
day afternoon tramp. An idea struck Jim. 

“T say, fellows,” he cried, “you ‘Il have to ex- 
cuse me this afternoon. Sorry— Good-by.” 

He sprinted after the tall striding figure. 

As the rapid steps that overtook him brought 
his son’s face alongside, Mr. Bradstreet stopped 
abruptly. “Why, Jim! What ’s the matter? 
Anything wanted—?” 

“Oh, don’t stop, father. Keep on, please. I 
just wanted to ask—do you mind if I come 
along?” 

All that afternoon father and son tramped the 
country roads. Through the fields they pushed, 
explored thicket-tangled woods, investigated a 
swamp, examined the forsaken nests of a flicker 


sports. 


rose-bushes. 
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and a humming-bird, and exchanged opinions on 
every subject that occurred to them from ser- 
mons to snaring rabbits. When they came up 
the maple-guarded path together five hours later, 
hot, dusty, tired, Jim’s eyes were shining happily. 

“Tt ’s been bully,” he cried. “You ’re better 
company than any boy I know, father. I wish 
I ’d discovered it sooner. May I go next time?” 

“Every time, Jim,” answered his father, heart- 
ily. “They have been pretty lonely, these ram- 
bles of mine. Come every time you like.” 

The words were simple but the man’s hand 
rested for a minute on the boy’s shoulder. Jim 
liked to feel it there. He spoke out in unstudied 
fashion the thought that was in his mind. 

“Do you know, dad,” he said, “I rather fancy 
we ‘d make a pretty good pair of pals.” 

Up-stairs, Jim, as he scrubbed his hands, was 
saying to himself, “Some day I ‘Il tell him how 
near I came to being in Panama this afternoon.” 

That Saturday proved to be only the first of 
many, and on week-days Jim and his father were 
ne longer strangers to each other. As the winter 
wore on, snow-shoeing, skating, skeeing kept 
them together for hours, traversing the white 
fields, skimming over the shining lake, flying in 
long leaps down the rolling snow-covered hills. 
Their confidence in each other’s sympathy grew 
as the weeks passed. Jim brought to his father 
his boyish puzzles and often shared with him his 
day-dreams. And the man’s mature sense im- 
parted to the boy balance and steadiness and 
breadth. Sometimes as they sat in the library, 
each at work, Mr. Bradstreet would glance up 
and catching Jim’s eye read aloud some sentence, 
his own or another’s, that had struck his fancy, 
certain of the boy’s interest if not of his full ap- 
preciation, and not infrequently glad of his fresh, 
youthful point of view. 

So it came about quite naturally that one day 
his father spoke to Jim of the book he was writ- 
ing. Mr. Bradstreet was reticent in such mat- 
ters. He seldom mentioned his own literary 
affairs, and when he began to speak to his son 
about them Jim recognized it as final proof of a 
degree of intimacy his most daring fancies had 
failed to picture. In the pride he felt at becoming 
his father’s literary confidant, he at first gave no 
thought to the book as a possible rival. But 
gradually, as with the wearing on of winter the 
book grew and added pages to pages and his 
father’s absorption in it grew also, an old idea 
returned to Jim’s brain, the feeling that he had 
expressed to Philip Gordon, a sense that what 
his father cared for the most in all the world was 
his work. 

One day he overheard his father speaking to a 
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friend of many years’ standing. “It is the best 
yet, Melrose,” Mr. Bradstreet said, touching with 
a gentle lingering gesture the pile of closely typed 
sheets on the desk. “I ’d like to be remembered 
by it. I would willingly risk my reputation on 
this one book. Why, do you know,” he laughed 
a slow laugh of humorous self-appreciation, “I 
am grown positively maudlin about this story. 
I am as timid over it as a hen over her one chick, 
and that a duckling! If anything should happen 
to it—but nothing can. You see it is my dearest 
possession.” 

The very next day Jim was sent by his father 
to return a book to an elderly invalid friend. In 


‘“‘HE SPOKE TO JIM OF HIS FATHER'S NEW BOOK.” 


the course of conversation the old gentleman 
spoke to Jim of his father’s new book and of the 
enthusiastic hopes the author had for its success. 

“I ’ve got to beat that book,” Jim whispered 
to himself on his way home. 

Spring deepened through a mist of young 
green into the fuller tones of summer and Jim 
and his father prepared to spend the long vaca- 
tion together. Hitherto they had been much 
apart inthe summer. July of this year saw them 
established together in a cottage that clung to 
the skirts of the bigger hotel perched above a 
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translucent Vermont lake. Mr. Bradstreet found 
it easy to work there. He had been too deeply 
in the swing of it to leave the book behind, and 
for several hours each day he wrote steadily. 
Meanwhile Jim amused himself with the youth 
of the hotel and cottages. He was quite used 
to being pointed out to transient visitors as 
the “son of James R. Bradstreet, you know, 
who is summering here,” but the young people 
hailed him with no allusions to his father. 
Among his contemporaries Jim needed no 
references. 

He was beginning to confess himself baffled 
and sometimes he felt he almost hated the story 
he had gloried in a few months before. He was 
not used to playing a secondary rdle. 

Toward the end of August Mr. Bradstreet was 
called away suddenly and Jim was left for a day 
or two to keep bachelor’s hall in their three-room 
apartment. 

“Oh, yes, he will be back very soon,” the boy 
explained to an interested group of ladies on the 
hotel piazza. “In fact, I expect him this very 
evening, Mrs. Gray. No, it was not sickness at 
all, Mrs. Bacon. Lonely, Mrs. Green? Oh, I ’m 
coming on first rate, and there ’s a fishing trip 
that will keep me busy this morning. I see the 
fellows are waiting—if you will excuse me—” 
and Jim bowed himself off. 

Mid-afternoon instead of noon saw the return 
of the anglers. From the point where they had 
struck into the woods they rowed swiftly, hun- 
grily back toward the hotel landing. 

“Hello,” cried Ned Fellowes suddenly, “I won- 
der what ’s doing over there by the hotel ?” 

There were signs of unwonted activity about 
the hotel, men, women and children, guests and 
employees, could be seen running across the 
lawn. Several of the women carried pitchers 
and pails, the men were unwinding a coil of 
hose. From over the trees that shut out a view 
of the cottages puffed a delicate spiral of smoke. 

The first boat turned a bend in the lake. 

“Jiminy!” gasped the boy in the bow, twisting 
his head around. “It ’s a fire! Row, fellows, 
row! Don’t let ’s miss it!” 

“I say, it ’s yours, Jim,” shrilled an excited 
voice. “It ’s your cottage!” 

“Yes,” said Jim quietly. “Keep her head 
steady, Bill.” With long strokes he sent the boat 
ahead of the others, darting in a swift streak 
toward the hotel pier. Jim had seen at a glance 
the location of the fire, and there was room for 
but one thought in his brain. 

At the landing he sprang out and raced across 
the grass and down the little stretch of shaded 
road. Smoke was pouring from every window 
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‘‘BEFORE THE MEN COULD COMPREHEND HIS 
INTENTION HE HAD DARTED INTO 
THE BURNING COTTAGE.” 


of the cottage where were his and his father’s 
rooms. The crackle of flames came to him as he 
ran; he could see forked red tongues licking at 
the roof. Now a broadside of fire burst through 
the windows on the south—his own rooms opened 
to the north. Two or three men played a futile 
stream of water on the roof, others strove 
to bring into action two more lines of hose. 

Employees of the hotel urged the guests back 
out of danger; they made a cordon around the 
cottage. 

“Keep back, please.” 

“Nobody else allowed inside.” 

“Can’t let you through, Mr. Jim—it ’s a fur- 
nace in there—Here, stop that boy!” 


The one idea had kept its place preéminent 
in Jim’s brain as he ran. His father was gone, 
and his father’s manuscript lay in his care. 
His father’s words, “If anything should happen 
to it—it is my dearest possession,” seared them- 
selves on his consciousness. There was no envy 
It did not occur to him now to wish “to 
He swerved a little from his 


now. 
beat the book.” 
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straight course, passed the head waiter who had 
forbidden him passage, and darted into the burn- 
ing cottage. 


WHEN Jim awoke to consciousness some hours 
later he felt rather than saw, for his eyes were 
bandaged, that there were people by the bed. 

“Dad,” he whispered tentatively. 

“Yes, Jim,” answered his father’s voice close 
to his ear. “Here I am, my boy!” 

Jim felt very tired and very uncomfortable, 
but anxiety welled up within him. “Dad, is the 
—did you find the book—all right?” 

“The book is safe, Jim,” said his father. And 


then suddenly his voice hurried on with a littk 
catch in it, “Jim, boy, what did you think I cared 
for that wretched book compared with you?” 

A warm feeling stirred at Jim’s heart. H 
tried to move the hand that lay on the coverlet 
It was big and heavy with bandages and har: 
to lift. His father understood the movemen 
and laid his own on the poulticed fingers. Jin 
smiled, content, but still a little bewildered. 

“It is n’t a wretched book,” he contradicted 
weakly. “It ’s a bully one, the best yet, and— 
you said you ’d like to be remembered by it.” 

“You are the book I ’d rather be remembered 
by, Jim,” said his father gently. 





A LITTLE FIELD OF GLORY 
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CHAPTER V 


A GUEST IN HIDING 


“Sir,” at length said Thomas, faintly, but more 
effectually. “Are we—are we in the palace of 
the king? Sir, who are you?” 

“T am a humble servant of the king.” 

“Tell me what I may properly call you, sir.” 

“Call me Friend.” 

“And will Dick come here?” 

“Aye, no doubt.” 

“So I must not stay,” thought Thomas. 

The friend stepped quickly away to the small, 
inner room, and as he moved the gay attire which 
had been laid out, there was a tinkle of bells, and 
a great chatter, with responses of “Hold thy 
peace, Poll!” 

You must know that the portion of the palace 
into which Thomas had come, contained the 
apartments of all the higher officers of the king’s 
household, which included that of the court jester, 
who was a very important and respected person- 
age at that period, and occupied a rank equal to 
that of a gentleman of the king’s bedchamber. 
But as to favor and influence, neither lord nor 
lady, though of the king’s own blood, was priv- 
ileged with such intimacy with the king, to whom 
he had access at all hours. His tongue could say 
that which would have cost another his life. 
He was privileged to play with the crown and 
scepter as with his own bauble. 

This may be said of other jesters, but it was 


Will Somers alone who could quiet the king’s 


fury; who rhymed with him and cheered him in 
his sad or dull hours, with “melody which was 
of a higher straine” ; and urged him to kind deeds 
as though he had held the royal tyrant by the 
heart-strings. He was even listened to as a 
counselor; and few were more beloved by the 
court or more endeared to the people. 

Thomas waited for hospitalities but for a mo- 
ment. When his friend returned to him he had 
removed his cloak and showed a thin and rather 
stooping figure, “yet was he a comely fool, in- 
deed, passing more stately. He lookt as the noon 
broad waking.” 

While Thomas basked in the sunshine of his 
friendliness, the days and weeks moved on. He 
remained like a favored prisoner, with a keeper 
that he loved. Though no other ever came to 
him, no other voice spoke to him, he was suf- 
ficiently content. It was next to living with Dick. 

At some time of every day, the friend entered 
his little inner cell, closed the door, and from 
thence disappeared, to leave Thomas to his own 
devices for hours. During these, the little man 
had no resource but the parrot’s companionship, 
and that of climbing up to gaze from the win- 
dows at the movements in the court, or at the 
numberless boats, wherries, and barges which 
thronged the river below. 

While the king was fighting in France, and the 
Earl of Surrey’s army on the Scotch border, it 
was quiet at the court of England. They were 
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peaceful sights that Thomas saw. To-day, it was 
the turnout of the young queen, going for her 
ride in the forest, with the master of horse by 
her side, and her ladies and attendants in train; 
to-morrow, she sailed down the Thames in her 
gilded barge; another day she walked in the 
park or garden, with her maids of henor. 

His life-long loneliness and separateness had 
shut Thomas away from the sight of a kindly 
woman’s face. His little heart had dreams of a 
gracious lady’s smile, and he came to watch for 
the glowing Spanish face of the queen with en- 
thusiasm. He wished with all his soul that he 
was the sort of man who might do something for 
which she would smile upon him. 

And sometimes there were to be seen from his 
window grooms leading superb horses; falconers 
with their hooded falcons basking in the morning 
sunshine; huntsmen holding in the leash shaggy 
wolf hounds, slender coursing dogs and wiry 
vulperts. 

Then followed the mounting and setting out of 
the royal hunting party. Thomas saw the last 
flutter of the long feathers that floated from their 
caps; saw them return with their trophies, and 
marveled how it would seem to have the broad 
field and freedom of a grown man. 

But these contemplations were scattered to the 
winds by the matters which arrived in the late 
autumn days. 

First, a herald rode importantly into the court, 
and Thomas heard him announce that the king 
had landed at Dover! 

Then there was a stir; officers and servants of 
the household moving ceaselessly to and fro like 
newly wound-up machinery; more banners 
streaming from the turrets; all the service of the 
house marshaled into line and position. 

Then up over the old Kent road from Dover 
came the cavalcade of the victorious king re- 
turning from his first experience of war,—from 
that famous “Battle of the Spurs” which, in his 
Majesty’s own opinion, was the greatest con- 
quest ever achieved. 

What a sight for Thomas! King, nobles and 
knights and so much of that world-renowned 
gorgeousness, which had camped in silken tents 
before Terouenne, as they could bear along with 
them ! 

Thomas almost fell through the window in the 
desirous ardor with which he leaned to look 
down upon them,—trooping into the court with 
a great flourish of trumpets. 

It was not because the splendor was new and 
great to him that he gazed with such breathless 
palpitating eagerness. All that he looked and 
longed to see was Dick. 

Vor. XXXIV.—112. 
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One superb fellow held the bridle, and another 
stood by the stirrup, while the king dismounted. 
They had neither of them the ruddy face and 
brown curls that Thomas loved. 

But something Dick must have done by this 
time, which would give him a conspicuous place 
among the king’s followers. Thomas did not ex- 
pect to see him dismount and enter the palace by 
the grand chief doorway, with the king and his 
nobles. Of course not—yet. But in the next 
rank would surely be found those whose nobility 
was that of brave deeds and uncommon worth. 
There Dick would be, if anywhere. 

But no, the whole train turned and disap- 
peared, and not even among those who entered 
by the back door, so to speak, was Dick to be 
discovered ! 

What then? 

Then he was dead. 

Thomas recalled, in a lightning flash, how 
Dick had flourished his sword in the hall and 
talked about the field of glory. 

There, then, he had been left,—so soon,—upon 
the field of glory! His great, grand Dick! His 
own, only Dick! 

Thomas slipped down to the floor, and crouched 
there under the window, while the walls of the 
room seemed to bow and rock and whirl around 
him. 


CHAPTER VI 


HONORS TO THE BRAVE 


But the king had not planned for Dick to die on 
the field of glory. He was too well built, too 
ornamental for that. Among the royal servitors, 
was a corps selected from the whole kingdom 
for their height and size, called Yeomen of the 
Guard. Their office was to bring the dishes from 
the kitchen to the king’s table, in handsome pro- 
cession; to stand on guard, and keep the way 
clear, on occasions of crowded ceremony, and to 
be a garnish to any circumstances in which they 
served. To this corps the king had destined 
Dick. He liked Dick, and he took care that his 
service in France should be a safe one. 

That evening, when the royal baggage train 
came up from Dover, among those who had it in 
charge was a strapping youth with brown curls 
close cropped, and a downcast, disappointed ex- 
pression of countenance. 

Very soon he was arrayed in a scarlet uni- 
form, with the golden rose and crown on back 
and breast. He was then the most conspicuous 
and handsomest domestic of the king’s household. 
It was he who came first in the dish-bearing pro- 
cession, and it was he who served the king him- 
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self. Yet he was not happy. He belonged not 
with those who could die on the field of glory, 
but with that corps lightly named “Beef-eaters” 
by the people. Lucifer, at the bottom of his fall, 
was not more chagrined. 

And especially was this his feeling on that 
night when the king honored the heroes who had 
been with him in France, and those, too, who, at 
nearly the same time, had fought under the Earl 
of Surrey at the battle of Flodden Field. 

The new yeoman of the guard stood at his post 
by the grand principal entrance to the reception 
hall of the palace, like an immovable statue, with 
halberd erect, and saw men no braver than him- 
self receive recognition of their bravery; saw 
them arise to knighthood; saw the queen, with 
her own hands, fasten decorations upon knights, 
raised now, for their valor, to the peerage. 

And to these things the handsome yeoman of 
the guard, Dick by name, to this he had aspired; 
to this he could never, absolutely never, attain. 
He was but one fine appendage to the unlimited 
splendor of a king whom men feared as well as 
loved. 

Nothing, then, seemed to Dick of any worth, in 
all the pompous signs of other persons’ bravery and 
nobility. If he could gain naught but a scarlet 
and gold coat by serving his king; nothing at all 
by being a brave fellow, why, then, better were 
it to be in the old house of 
his fathers, poor as it was. 
Better and far dearer than a 
king to serve had been the 
little one who clung to his 
breast as to a strong tower. 
At the memory of those days 
when he had chafed at this 
obstacle to his ambition, his 
heart was pierced as by a 
dagger. Tears leaped to the 
eyes of the king’s favorite yeo- 
man of the guard. 

But, presently, with a light 
step, and the merriest jingle 
that ever made melody in this 
discordant world, the king’s 
fool tripped by him with the 
most joyous look that Dick had 
seen on any face that evening, 
not excepting that of the new- 
made knights. 

“*A fair good even to thee, 
Sir Lucifer,’’ he said in pass- 
ing, and Dick frowned at him. 

He seemed gaily content to be a fool, just at 
that moment, and he was more than ever like a 
butterfly of the sunshine, in his motley of gold- 


color and white, with red rosettes on his garters 
and shoes, and a fiery red cock’s comb on his 
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‘**4 FAIR GOOD EVEN TO THEE, SIR LUCIFER,’ HE SAID IN PASSING.” 


high, pointed cap, that truly danced and laughed 
with bells. 
His quick, slender legs twinkled through the 
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mazes of richness that filled the room. Superb 
dames and courtiers smiled as he passed, and 
some would fain have exchanged a quip with 
him, but he pushed on, as if important matters 
pressed, and made his obeisance to the king and 
queen. 

“Well, William, what brings thee in such hot 
haste?” asked the king. 

“Two causes, brother Harry,” answered the 
fool. “Firstly, I got news that your Majesty 
hath received a fresh batch of heroes, by des- 
patch, and I made me haste to come hither, that 
I might look at them.” 

“And secondly ?” 

“That they might look at me,” said the fool, 
with a full peal of his bells, as he wheeled to 
the court with a gambol of such light grace as 
the cunningest imp might have envied. 

Then, seating himself on the floor beside the 
throne, in confidential closeness to his master, 
and hugging his knees and his bauble, he con- 
tinued—“But, tell me, Hal, how is one to know 
the heroes? I see none that seem of that ilk.” 

“Why, one should know a hero, as he knows a 
fool, cousin Motley.” 

“By having seen the ensample of one, eh?” 

“Well answered for a fool.” 

“We aye choose by our own pattern,” mur- 
mured the fool. 

He surveyed the scene with a quizzical shrewd- 
ness, a knowing, smiling disdain, as of one who 
has goods offered him which he is too sharp to 
buy. 

“Come, come, what ’s amiss, thou simpleton?” 

“Why, Harry, they ’re but poltroons compared 
with a hero I know.” 

“Thy fooldom is forfeit, my lord of Misrule, 
an thou make not thy word good.” 

The fool leaped to his feet with a ring that 
turned all eyes to him. “What is a hero?” he 
cried. 

Faces of varied expression—alert, languid, 
smiling, expectant—turned with the usual will- 
ingness toward Folly. He stood with the hand 
which held the bauble on his hip, and the other 
on the throne. 

“Who asks that question should answer it, 
said the queen. 

“May it please the gracious queen, there be 
two answers,” said the fool. “One of the wise, 
and one of the foolish.” 

“We will hear them,” said the king. 

“Commonly, among the wise, it is writ that a 
man goeth forth in goodly company, well armed, 
well mounted, well enkindled, to meet his equals. 
An he puts some to flight, he is dubbed Hero.” 

The fool seldom wore so grave a look. It 
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seemed to bode that a rare jest was to follow. 
None wished to miss it. 

“As for me, being a fool,” he went on, with an 
accomplished toss of his bauble, “I choose heroes 
by a different pattern. I know a hero thou canst 
not match, Harry.” 

“An thou wouldst keep thine office, fool, he 
need be such as hath ne’er been heard of,” said 
the king. 

“Well, and so he is, unless another hath gone 
out alone and undefended to meet an army of 
giants,” declared the fool; “to stand face to face 
with nameless monsters; to fall at last, fighting 
bravely, under the teeth and claws of a tiger,— 
not for renown, but for love.” 

“You find such in the kingdom of the fairies,” 
said the queen. 

“T found him in the kingdom of my king,” 
the fool. 

“Out on it, Will, thou ‘It lose thy bauble, I 
promise thee,” the king warned him. 

** If it would please your Grace to see my hero—’’ 

“By ’r lady,” cried the king, “we would liefer 
see the mistress who inspires such bold deeds.” 

The ladies of the court, with one accord, peti- 
tion to see the lover. 

“Will your Majesties allow him to be pre- 
sented ?” asks the all-privileged fool. 

There is hearty consent. 

“And if I have spoken truly, shall my hero be 
honored, likewise ?” 

“By my halidom, he shall!” swears the im- 
pulsive young king. 

“If your Majesty will but give the command, 
he stands just within the main ante-room.” 

The king gives command. 

Every eye is turned to the great door opposite, 
and corresponding with, the grand public en- 
trance. 

In hushed suspense, the heavy folding doors 
are slowly and widely and ceremoniously parted, 
as if to admit a great conqueror, and there, upon 
the threshold, a mere shining dot upon the vast 
expanse of floor, stands the smallest man in the 
world. 

There is profound silence. Every person sits 
or stands a frozen emblem of astonishment, while 
the elfin figure steps slowly forward into the 
starry strangeness of the room. 

There is no other movement than his—not so 
much as the wink of an eyelid—as he advances. 

In that moment of intense surprise and dubious 
expectation, the king is like a statue, and the 
queen recalls, with her hand to her heart, an old 
Spanish legend. 

The believers in elfs and fairies look for re- 
markable effects from this eery visit. 
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But suddenly the silence is broken by a start- 
ling sound. 

All eyes, sharp with suspense, turn toward the 
other great door, and there, not at his post, but 
occupying its center, stands the handsome, un- 
happy yeoman of the guard, looking strange and 
wild. He has dropped his halberd with a clang. 

Heavens, what boldness! There are low- 
breathed ejaculations of horror, for in another 
instant, in presence of majesty and nobility, the 
mad fellow is tramping across the floor of the 
palace as if it were no more than a parade 
ground for the people; pushing his way between 
a princess and a duchess, and brushing the elbow 
of the Earl of Surrey as if he had been a man in 
Cheapside. 

The guard advances, but he is far ahead, and 
before they reach him, there is another cry— 
a shrill, sweet cry,—‘“Dick! My Dick!” 

Dick stoops, spreads out his great arms, and 
the court suit of white satin and gold-embroid- 
ered velvet, in which the fool’s hero was to have 
been presented to the king, disappears altogether 
in a bright scarlet enfolding. 

The Master of Ceremonies, who has been pre- 
pared to understand this little drama of the fool’s 
contriving, has the bold yeoman and his light 
burden put kindly out. 

While there was great joy in the ante-room, 
the fool, with his cunningest skill, told the tale of 
a small, sensitive man, whose chief horror was 
that of being looked upon as a curiosity, and to 
whom all the people of the world were giants, 
that pierced him with their stare. He painted 
the horror of a lonely meeting with dreaded 
ogres who shot their weapons from their eyes. 
What man would not rather march up to the 
bows and spears of his own kind? 

Then, with his merry eyes moist with feeling, 
the gayest of jesters told how that small but 
manly man,—tenderly kept for his frailness and 
dearness, had offered himself, given himself, to 
a showman, to be stared at—and why. Told of 
the hideous weeks in the showman’s booth, in 
close contact with repulsive monsters; of the 
plucky contest with the tiger; and that, when 
all this had happened, and fear was at its utmost, 
that this brave fellow had prayed not to be taken 
to his home,—his only refuge,—and why. 

Then, laying down his bauble, he said—“I sur- 
render my office if your Majesty can show a 
hero to match with mine.” 

“Take thy bauble, William,” said the king, 
“and bring hither thy hero. What is his name?” 


The fool said it, and then, radiant, buoyant, 
tripped away to summon his little friend, while 
the king took from one of his knights a sword. 
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When the fairy hero again appeared, every 
woman’s eye caressed him, and even the rival 
heroes looked respectfully upon him. 

Murmurs of contained feeling ran through all 
the court, for the scorners of romance did not 
live in the sixteenth century. 

So that Dick might not be disgraced by any 
misstep of his, Thomas took great pains to move 
with dignity and the proper obeisance, as he had 
been directed, straight to the feet of the king. 

And there he stood; not only the smallest, but 
the sweetest gentleman in all the world. 

And Dick was looking on, and thinking himself 
in a dream, when the king said—‘‘We have heard 
of thy courage and valor, and methinks we have 
seen an ensample of it.” The king smiled, re- 
membering the Eve of St. John. “Kneel down, 
Thomas Apdike.” 

Thomas kneeled. 

Then the king touched him lightly with the 
sword, and said, “In the name of God and St. 
George, we dub thee Knight. Be still faithful, 
still brave, and always fortunate. Arise, Sir 
Thomas Apdike.” 

Thomas was so astounded that for a few mo- 
ments he remained fixed. Then he arose and 
looked down at himself, knowing not even what 
to think, much less what to do. 

He had found Dick all magnificent, and walk- 
ing through the palace as though he were quite 
at home. And it was probably because the king 
knew not how to reward Dick enough, that he 
had extended such honor even unto him. His 
Majesty had but confused things a little, when 
he said “thy courage, and thy valor.” Not for 
one moment did Thomas apply those words to 
himself. 

His lips moved, for he would have thanked the 
king for Dick and for himself, but he looked so 
overtaken and bewildered, that the charming 
young queen—his beloved queen—took pity on 
him. She seated herself upon her own footstool, 
and summoned Sir Thomas to her side, where he 
was screened from the gaze of the court. And 
then she did smile upon him, even as he had longed. 

There was no lack of gracious ladies’ smiles on 
that wonderful evening. And they sought to 
bring Sir Thomas to the understanding that he 
was honored for something brave that he had 
done. The understanding was more bewildering, 
even, than his doubts had been. He, a knight, of 
his own merit, without the least help from Dick! 

It was Dick who was fitted to that dignity,— 
Dick, who, to the surprise of Thomas, stood afar 
off, with a vacant, dazed expression. 

And when he was summoned to present himself 
as the beloved one for whoma gallant lover had gone 
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forth to do venturous deeds, he stood with the same The king made the crest of Sir Thomas a tiger, 
bewildered, intoxicated look which he wore after but Thomas never used it. 
the accolade of the fool, on May-day morning, and With his title, were bestowed such other gifts of 


fortune as made him a man 
of resources and iinport- 
ance,—especially to Dick. 
| And when, in years that 
followed, the old house 
of Apdike was re- 
stored to its ancient 
prestige, and Dick was 
a great merchant, 
sending out fleets of 
' ships, as his fathers had 


again the laugh went round. 

Again Dick turned to 
King Harry, and with a rep- & 
etition of his boldness said: 

“Your Majesty—’’ 
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‘“THOMAS KNEELED. THEN THE KING 
TOUCHED HIM LIGHTLY WITH THE 
SWORD.” 


arms of the Apdikes should be a spear crossed done, Sir Thomas took a joyous interest in it all, not 
with a sword; a pair of fists and a sheaf of arrows; only because of Dick’s felicity, but because, some- 
crest, a tiger rampant. Little or big, it matters how, he had had a hand in it; somehow, he had 
not, their spirit is the same.’’ managed to do something for Dick. 

THE END. 





WEE LITTLE LADIES 


Up in the top of the maple-tree, 
Hid in the branches where none might see, 
Little green ladies, one and two, 
Fussed and chattered the long night through! 
“Katy broke a pitcher!” 
“She did n’t!” 
“She did!” 
“Katy broke a pitcher!” 
“She did n’t!” 
“She did!” 
Maybe the frog at the fountain brink 
Closed his eyes for a wee, wee wink; 
Maybe the bat in the cherry-tree 
Slept a little, but never we! 


Snug and warm in the nursery beds, 
Four little pig-tails, two little heads; 
Little white ladies, one and two, 


Fussed and chattered the whole night through! 


“You broke my dollie!” 
“T did n’t!” 
“You did!” 
“You broke my dollie!” 
“T did n’t!” 
“You did!” 
Maybe the frog at the fountain brink 
Closed his eyes for a wee, wee wink; 
Maybe the bat in the cherry-tree 
Slept a little, but never we! 
Garnet Noel Wiley. 
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THERE was no doubt about the selfishness of the 
Morrison girls, and that was what made it so 
hard for Virginia. 

Virginia was their cousin, and she and her 
mother lived in an attic room in the Morrison 
house; which was really not as bad as it sounds, 
for the roof of the attic room sloped down to 
the eaves, and the birds built in the corners of 
the little peaked window, and the doves rested on 
the broad sill, and every morning Virginia would 
lean out and say, “Good-morning,” and even the 
gray squirrels who lived in the great tulip-tree 
would stop for a moment to chatter a welcome 
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to the littie girl in the clean gingham apron, with 
her shining hair braided into two long pig-tails 
down her back. 

The Morrison girls had curls, and they were 
n’t always nice about Virginia’s straight locks, 
but Virginia’s mother would say when they 
teased her, “Pretty is as pretty does, dear heart; 
and I would rather have my little girl sweet- 
tempered than beautiful.” 

There was no denying that the Morrison girls 
were not sweet-tempered on the morning of the 
Fourth of July picnic. 

“We simply can’t all get into the surrey,” they 

















HOW VIRGINIA WENT TO THE PICNIC 


complained, “with the baskets and bundles and 
wraps.” 

“You should n’t have invited the Boothbys,” 
Mrs. Morrison reproved them. “You knew Vir- 
ginia and her mother wanted to go.” 

“If you could just squeeze Virginia in,” Mrs. 
Randall said, anxiously, “I should n’t mind stay- 
ing home.” 

“T don’t see how we can,” was Mrs. Morrison's 
response. “I certainly do hate to leave you all at 
home, but maybe I can get some one to stop for 
you.” 

“Maybe,” agreed Mrs. Randall, patiently; but 
Virginia ran up-stairs to the little attic room, 
and threw herself on her bed and sobbed and 
sobbed, while her mother packed the baskets with 
sandwiches and cakes and everything that the 
Morrisons were taking to the picnic. 

Virginia heard them drive away, and when her 
mother came up she sobbed harder than ever, 
“Oh, I wanted to go.” 

“IT know,” her mother said, with her arms 
around her; “but Cousin Julia is very good to let 
us live here. We should n’t have any home if it 
was n't for her, and we must be grateful; dear 
heart.” . 

“But if the girls had n't invited the Boothbys. 
They knew I wanted to go—” Virginia insisted ; 
“and the Boothbys could have gone with their 
own family.” 

Mrs. Randall’s lips were set- in a way that 
showed Virginia that her mother agreed with 
her. 

“We must try and make the best of it,”’ was all 
she said. 

3ut the making the best of it was n’t easy. 

Virginia sat and looked out of the little peaked 
window: “Everybody is going,” she said, as she 
saw the carriages hurrying by with their happy 
loads, and her chin quivered. 

“Let ’s open the old trunks,” her mother sug- 
gested, suddenly. 

“Oh,” Virginia clapped her hands, rapturously, 
“May I, mother, really?” 

There were four trunks tucked away under the 
eaves, and Virginia’s braids bobbed with ex- 
citement as her mother hunted out the little 
brass keys of the old-fashioned trunks, tied with 
faded bits of ribbon. 

“The one with the white ribbon unlocks the 
trunk with your grandmother’s wedding-dress, 
and the key with the pink unlocks the trunk with 
the dress she wore when your grandfather first 
saw her, and the others with the purple and 
green ribbons, are the keys to the trunks with the 
traveling dresses and house dresses. Which shall 
we open first? You may have your choice.” 
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“Let 
eagerly. 

The little key was in the lock, when there came 
a resounding knock at the lower door. 

Virginia, hanging out of the little peaked win- 
dow, announced, “It ’s a man in a big red auto- 
mobile.” 

“You ’d better run down and ask him what he 
wants,” said Mrs. Randall with her head in the 
trunk. “And you had better offer him a drink 
of well-water, Virginia.” 

The man who stood in the doorway was young 
and tall, and Virginia liked his smile as he said: 
“I wanted to know if I might go into your pas- 
ture and paint the cows.” 


’s begin with the pink,” Virginia said, 


Virginia’s eyes grew round, “Paint the cows?” 
she gasped. 

The young man threw back his head and 
laughed. 


“I mean paint a picture of the cows,” he 
hastened to explain, seeing that she had misunder- 
stood him. “I won't hurt them.” 

Virginia laughed too, at that. “Well, it sounded 
so funny, the way you said it,” she told him. 

“There ’s one cow,” the young man explained, 
“that I like, and just now she is standing in the 
middle of the little stream, and there ’s a wild 
cherry tree on the bank. I could n’t pass and not 
get a sketch of her.” 

“Certainly,” Virginia said, politely, “That is 
Buttercup, and she ’s the prettiest cow in the 
pasture.” 

Then she remembered what her mother had 
said: 

“There ’s awfully nice water in our well,” she 
informed him, “and I ’ll get you a glass.” 

“T would rather drink out of the gourd.” And 
“clinkety-clank, clinkety-clank” went the old 
chain as the heavy bucket splashed into the cool 
deptiis. 

“*A man can’t get a drink like that every day,’’ 
said the painter as he drained the gourd for the 
second time. “And now, if I may leave my car in 
the carriage road, I will go and paint the cows.” 

With a wave of his hand, he went away, and 
Virginia flew up-stairs and told her mother all 
about it. 

Looking out of the little peaked window they 
saw him set up his easel, and then they went back 
and opened the trunk with the key with the pink 
ribbon. 

“Your grandmother was very rich,” said Mrs. 
Randall with a sigh; “and your grandfather met 
her first at a dance, and this was the dress she 
wore.” 

It was funny and wide-skirted, of pink satin, 
with a tight pointed bodice trimmed with yel- 
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lowed lace. There were high-heeled pink slippers 
and a long pink feather with a gold rosette that 
was tarnished and dull. 

“Try it on, dear heart,” her mother said, “and 
I ll fix your hair like your grandmother’s.” 

For the next half hour she puffed and pinned 
and twisted, and at last when the little girl looked 
at herself in the glass that hung beside the peaked 
window, she saw reflected a vision of beauty, 











‘* VIRGINIA TRIPPED DOWN-STAIRS AND 
OPENED THE DOOR.” 


with a coronet of bright braided hair. The pink 
plunie waved back from her forehead, and the 
rosette, pinned amid the puffs, gave a finish to the 
whole effect. 

And then, just as her mother was hooking up 
the pink gown, there came another knock at the 
lower door. 

“It ’s that young man again,” said Mrs. Ran- 
dall, “and you will have to go, Virginia. I can’t 
see any one in this dressing-sack.” 

So Virginia with her head held very carefully, 
tripped down-stairs in the pink satin slippers, 
and opened the door. 

“By Jove!” ejaculated the painter, as he stared 
at the rosy vision. 

“I was dressing up,” Virginia explained with 


a little blush as she picked at her skirt. “It ’s my 
grandmother’s dress.” 

“Talk about luck,” he went on, not seeming to 
notice her explanation. “Would you mind stand- 
ing about half-way up that stairway?” 

Virginia, all a-flutter in her silks and laces, 
did as he told her. 

“There,” he said, “Lean over that railing a bit. 
All you need is a rose in your hand. With that 
dark stairway as a background, and the clock on 
the landing, it is perfect.” 

“You see,” he went on, as Virginia looked at 
him, questioningly, “I have to have an illustra- 
tion for a book and here it is right to my hand. 
I am in need of an old-fashioned lady in an old- 
fashioned house—. Would you mind at all if I 
sketched you now?” 

“T ’ll go up and ask mother,” Virginia said, and 
regained the attic in a whirl of excitement. “You 
must come right down and see him, mother,” she 
said. “He’s lovely.” 

So Mrs. Randall slipped on a pretty lavender 
lawn, and went down with the little girl, and 
talked with the artist while he sketched the pink 
figure on the stairs. 

Virginia talked too, and told him about the 
Fourth of July picnic. “I was awfully disap- 
pointed at the time,” she said; “But I think this 
is nicer.” 

. “Where is the picnic?” he-asked. 

“In the grove by the bay. It ’s a lovely place.” 

“T ’ll take you down when I finish,” said her 
new friend. “I will stop at the hotel for my 
mother, and we will all have supper on the 
beach.” 

“Oh, let ’s,” said Virginia; but Mrs. Randall 
hesitated. “I don’t know whether I ought.” 

“Please,” he begged, and at last Mrs. Randall 
said “yes.” 

It was late in the afternoon when at last they 
got off, but there were so many things to do. 
First, Virginia had to put on her best white 
dress, and then there was the artist’s mother to 
be called for, and.a big hamper, which one of 
the waiters of the hotel brought out, to be 
strapped at the side of the car. 


Virginia sat on the front seat with her new 


friend, and told him about the doves and squir- 
rels, who made their home in the tulip tree, and 
of the world as she could see it from her little 
peaked window in the attic. 

“It ’s Virginia Randall,” gasped all the excited 
children, as the great red car whizzed into the 
grove. 

The Morrison girls came running up. “Why, 
Virginia Randall,” they questioned, “how in the 
world did you happen to come this way?” 
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And Virginia, who was so happy that she 
could n’t bear any ill-will toward them, told all 
about it, with her eyes shining, and her braids 
bobbing. 

“He ’s going to give me a little picture of my- 
self in the pink dress,” she said; and they looked 
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was as cold as cold, and there were roast chicken 
and sandwiches and salad, and cake, and they 
ate all of the good things at the edge of the grove, 
where the blue waters of the bay broke in a silver 
line along the shore, and the sandpipers flitted 
back and forth on their thin little legs, and the 





‘VIRGINIA SAT ON THE FRONT 


at her with increased respect as she added: “He 
says that he thinks straight hair is just 
beautiful.” 

“And he ’s going to stay at the hotel all sum- 
mer, and we are going to have lots more rides,” 
was another bit of information that they talked 
over among themselves, as their fortunate little 
cousin made her way back to the big motor-car, 
and it “chug-chugged” its noisy course down 
toward the beach. 

When the hamper from the hotel was opened, 
there were found knives and forks and plates 
and cups fitted in, in a most miraculous way, 
with a receptacle for ice, so that the lemonade 


FRIEND.” 


SEAT WITH HER NEW 


fiddler crabs scuttled like shadows over the hard 
sand. 

“Tt ’s a beautiful world,” said the artist, with 
his eyes on the gulls that dipped and swayed 
above the restless blue. 

“Tt ’s a beautiful world,’ Virginia echoed that 
night, as she looked out of the peaked window, 
and saw the little moon through the branches of 
the tulip tree. “It ’s a beautiful world, is n't it, 
mother ?” and her mother murmured: 

“It ’s because there are such beautiful people 
in it, dear heart.” 

And then they went to bed, to sleep and dream 
of their happy day. 





VoL. XXXIV. — 113. 
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‘AND WHEN DID YOU LAST SEE YOUR FATHER?” 


Reproduced by permission from the original in the possession of the Corporation of Liverpool 


THE ANSWER—WHAT ? 


BY ANNE H. WOODRUFF 


HERE is a picture with a story in it—a story 
which everyone who sees may tell for himself. 
It is copied from a painting by William Frederick 
Yeames, R.A., who was born at Taganrog, on 
the Sea of Azof, South Russia, in December, 
1835. His father was the British consul there. 

“And when did you last see your father?” is 
the title of the painting; and those who are fa- 
miliar with English history may agree or disa- 
gree with me, just as they choose; but this is 
how the picture speaks to me, and the way in 
which I am going to tell the story: 

Many years ago in old England a great strug- 
gle was going on between the Parliament and the 
king—King Charles I, who was afterward be- 
headed by order of the Parliament. The Royal- 
ists, or King’s party, said that the king was a 
wronged and suffering martyr, murdered by his 
enemies; but the Parliament, or People’s party, 
declared that he was a bad man, and a bad king, 
who made the people suffer. Though the nobility 
were most of them for the king, some of them 
sided with the Parliament. 

All this made a great deal of trouble for every- 
body. Families were divided, because people can- 
not always see things in the same light; and this 
difference of opinion was the cause of great suffer- 
ing, of many heartaches, and of disasters untold. 


Of course in such a state of affairs there was 
sure to be war. There did not seem to be any 
help for it. On the side of the people there was 
an army under Oliver Cromwell, the great Puri- 
tan leader; on the side of the king were the Royal- 
ist troops; and very fierce and bitter was the feel- 
ing between them. Cromwell’s army proved to 
be the stronger of the two, and although the 
Royalists clung to the king’s cause with all their 
hearts, and sacrificed everything they had—many 
of them their lives—they were not strong enough 
to prevent what happened, and to keep the poor 
king from having his head cut off; and had to 
hide themselves away from the stern and ruthless 
Cromwellites. It was a crime in their eyes for an 
Englishman to favor the king; so we can under- 
stand—as we look at this picture—something of 
what is happening in this Royalist home. 

The father is in hiding because very likely he 
has been making himself very objectionable to the 
Parliament by plotting and fighting for the king; 
and the Puritan soldiers have now come to his 
home to search for him, or to force from his 
family what they know of his whereabouts. They 
intend to make him a prisoner, and, it may be, 
to cut off his head as they did the king’s, if only 
they can find him. They were very stern and 
severe—those old Puritans—and although Eng- 
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land to-day owes to their unyielding faithfulness 
to the cause of the people much of her freedom 
and liberty, they were not any too merciful. 
Perhaps they are not to be blamed very much, 
when all is told, for there had been great wrongs 
done to the people, and their patience could not 
last forever. 

It may be that the Royalist father is not in the 

‘ house at all; the picture does not give a hint as 
to that. He may have stolen home for a sight of 
his dear ones, and had just gone when the Puri- 
tan soldiers came; who can tell? But for the 
family to tell, would be to give the soldiers a clue 
-—they will be sure to know that he is not very 
far away, and will lose no time in putting them- 
selves on his track. 

So here they have his little son—perched on a 
footstool—before them, one of the men ready 
to write down his words. What a cruel question 
it must seem to the child—a question which if 
answered truthfully will decide the fate of his 
dear father? How will he answer it? Pale, but 
brave,—though timid too,—the little fellow looks, 
with the eyes of these men fixed coldly and sternly 
upon him. He is afraid, but he looks them boldly 
in the face, trembling, but firm. His little sister 
—her hands pressed against her eyes, and dressed 
in the quaint fashion of long ago—sobs as she 
listens for his words; and his older sister, and his 
lady mother too, tremble as they watch the boy, 





so like his father perhaps—that father so dear, 
and in such awful peril. 

What will be the little Royalist boy’s answer? 
I will tell you what I imagine he will say: 

“Sirs, my father ever taught me to be noble 
noble in nature, as I am in station. He taught 
me that to be a liar is to be base, and to be a 
coward is to be unworthy my father’s son. I am 
a little child, but I must ever be true and brave 
as he would have me. So I cannot tell you what 
I know.” 

This is what I would wish him to say, but, 
alack! he does look so little and so weak! 

Whatever his answer may be, who can look at 
the picture and not feel his heart stir with pity 
and compassion; and hope—no matter whether 
the Parliament is right and the king wrong; 
or the king right and the Parliament wrong 
—that he will speak exactly the right words, 
and no other? Who will not hope that he 
will answer truthfully and fearlessly, with- 
out doing wrong to either his father or his 
conscience? Poor little fellow! he is placed in a 
trying and cruel position; but perhaps no more 
cruel and trying than many a lad was placed in 
during those trying times. But really, this pic- 
ture is so very lifelike that one is in danger of 
forgetting that it is only a picture after all, of 
persons living only in the mind of the artist, and 
not in poor, troubled England, long, long ago. 
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BY AGNES McCLELLAND DAULTON 


Author of ‘‘ From Sioux to Susan” 


CHAPTER XV 


AN UNEXPECTED ARRIVAL 


Days hurried on almost fast enough to trip upon 
one another’s heels as days have a way of doing. 
The circus of the “Sharps and Flats” came and 
went, and a remarkable circus it was. Vacation 
ended, and Fritzi was enrolled as a pupil at Ivy 
Hall, with the three younger Hunters; the club 
met for weekly practice, and everything seemed 
moving on with ease and celerity. 

Fritzi, under the happy conditions of her new 
home, had grown plump and rosy. Her hair was 
now long enough to fluff out in the old way, and 
except that now the curls were as dusky as once 
they had been golden, she was just as pretty as 
ever. With each day’s straining, and Will’s en- 


couragement, it seemed that very shortly there 
must be a few curls long enough to tie back. Aunt 
Nancy, quite understanding Fritzi’s mad longing 
for that moment, had already fitted her out with 
hair-ribbons, “not one less than five inches wide,” 
Fritzi would laugh, as she tossed over the gay 
ribbons in her drawer. Fritzi was growing tall, 
too, and she was proving herself a good scholar 
and a jolly friend; indeed she was fast becoming 
a general favorite. 

One sunny morning, when the younger Hunters 
were all at school, Aunt Nancy in the study with 
Mrs. Hunter, and Willis and Rob up-stairs buried 
in millinery, the docr-bell rang. Willis, before 
her mirror, a bewildering little toque of gray fur 
and pale-pink roses perched on her head, was 
tipping her hand-glass to the required angle, while 
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Rob, seated on the floor, deep in the building of 
her own new hat, was looking up at her with ad- 
miring eyes. 

“It ’s perfectly charming and might have come 
from Madame Marie’s, for all any one would 
know,” she assured Will, “but, for goodness’ sake, 
why does n't Uncle Christmas go to the door?” 

“He is working out at the barn,” replied Will, 
pausing to listen. “Huldy is out this morning and 
Mona would n’t hear thunder, so I reckon | ’Il 
have to go. Some agent likely,” and with the hat 
on her head, glass in her hand, she went flying 
down to the front door, while Rob peeped over 
the banister. 

Will threw open the door with a sudden flour- 
ish; upon the steps, impatiently waiting, stood a 
tall, homely man. 

“Georgie!” gasped astonished Willis, wide-eyed 
and happy, but as the sound of that ridiculous 
name fell upon her own ashamed ears, she blushed 
crimson. 

“Won't you come in, Mr. Gilbert?” she faltered, 
with what dignity she could muster, gravely offer- 
ing him the mirror, instead of her hand. ‘Mother 
will be very glad to see you.” 

Rob, choking with laughter one moment, strug- 
gling with tears the next, leaned far over the ban- 
ister and watched the tall visitor follow her sister 
into the library; then hat in hand, she flew to her 
mother’s study, and thrusting in a tragic face 
announced in a sniffy whisper: 

“The wolf has come. If you want to save Will, 
mother, if—if she wants to be saved, you had bet- 
ter be quick about it.” 

But if Mr. Gilbert came to see Will, he gave no 
sign of it, and when Mrs. Hunter went down, he 
gravely announced that having business in New 
York, he had felt it would be better to come him- 
self—though it deeply grieved him—to tell her 
she had failed to receive the appointment of State 
Librarian. 

For once the bearer of ill tidings was received 
with joy, for from Aunt Nancy down to old 
Barney, George Gilbert was accepted as a friend, 
by all except Rob—she ignored him entirely. If 
Mrs. Hunter suffered from his news, it was when 
she was alone, she was too brave; too gentle, not 
to hide from her guest and from her family her 
disappointment and her growing alarm. 

The easy grace with which Mr. Gilbert fitted 
into the Eyrie life astonished Will as much as it 
exasperated Rob. Fred took him to the barn and 
showed him all the pets, Jo and Fritzi played 
for him, Peace never left his side, but. went 
around holding happily to one of his great fingers, 
as if she had attached herself for life; Mrs. 
Hunter had long talks with him; and just when 


Will thought surely she was at last to see him for 
a moment herself, did n’t Aunt Nancy whisk him 
off to the study, and worst of all he seemed de- 
lighted to go. It was ten o'clock when he 
came down-stairs, bade them good-by, and 
departed. 

Rob frowned, as she watched Willis standing, 
lost in thought, before her mirror, tugging at the 
little curl as she always did when unhappy or 
provoked, but when they were tucked in bed and 
the gentle silence of the night closed in about 
them, Rob grew more and more uncomfortable. 
At last, unable to bear it longer, she reached over 
and laid a comforting hand on Wiill’s head. 

“Asleep, dearie ?” 

To Rob’s astonishment Will broke into such a 
merry laugh in which she was forced to join. 

“Oh, Rob,” giggled Will, when at last she could 
speak, “I ‘d have died if you had n't spoken pretty 
soon. Did you see what a simpleton | looked 
when I offered him that hand-glass to shake? 
And if you believe it, he never quivered an eye- 
lash, but shook it as grave as a judge.” 

“T don’t believe you care a penny for him,” said 
Rob, disgustedly, “or you would n't laugh like 
that.” 

“Care for Mr. Gilbert?’ questioned Will, inno- 


cently. “He is just lovely to mother, and was n't! 


he nice to Aunt Nancy to-night? But as for me 
caring, why should I?” 

“Well, I ‘ll be jiggered,” gasped astonished 
Rob. “Here I ’ve been having French fits. Will, 
you ‘Il never forgive me, but do you know I have 
really been scared to death, for fear you really 
cared. Was n’t it silly?” 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE AMBASSADOR 


“Mr. GILBERT says we have gone at the matter in 
an entirely wrong way,” explained Mrs. Spear to 
Mrs. Hunter the next morning, as they sat before 
the crackling wood fire in the library. Will, on a 
low stool, was basking in the heat like a pussy cat, 
while Rob was curled in the window-seat sup- 
posedly deep in a new novel. “He was so much 
interested in Fritzi’s case,” went on Aunt Nancy, 
“and was kindness itself. I read him’ some from 
the letters and diaries, and he asked me to let him 
take them with him, as he wanted to look over 
them at once. He says Judge Kirk, whom the 
President has just nominated ambassador to Ber- 
lin, is a friend of his, and that if we could only 
enlist the personal sympathy of the Judge in 
Fritzi’s case, half our trouble would be over. 
The Senate has confirmed the appointment and 
Judge Kirk was in Washington last week for a 
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final conference. Mr. Gilbert said he did not 
know whether he had already sailed or not.” 
“Goodness gracious !’’ exclaimed Rob, dropping 
her book and staring out of the window. “It is— 
it is,’ she went on excitedly. “Talk about angels, 
ind you know the rest. Aunty, here comes Mr. 


Gilbert walking as if the house was a-fire!” 
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‘OF COURSE THAT IS LONG AGO,’ SAID FRITZI 
THE AMBASSADOR.” (SEE PAGE 902.) 


“What are you talking about, Rob?” asked be- 
wildered Aunt Nancy. Will was already peep- 
ing out of the window at the young man 
stamping his feet impatiently upon the front ver- 
anda. 

“Yes, suh. Walk right in, suh,” came Uncle 
Christmas’s delighted old cackle as he led his 
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guest toward the hall. “Miss Nancy, here is Mr. 
Gilbert.” 

Mr. Gilbert smiled his greeting to them all. 
“T ’ve rushed over here in the most unceremo- 
nious way, but, the truth is, | "ve come to borrow 
Fritzi, and I want her on the instant.” 

“But she ’s in school!” exclaimed every one of 
the family at once. 
“Well, then, I reckon she will have 
to be sent for,” laughed Mr. Gilbert. 
“This is a case of time and tide wait- 
ing for no little girl. Judge Kirk 
sails to-morrow morning. Yes, I ‘Il 
be seated if I have to wait, but while 
I explain to Mrs. 
Miss Willis, or Miss Roberta, bring 
Fritzi. I am sorry to put you to any 
| trouble, but every moment counts.” 

“IT ll go,” cried Willis, and away 
she went for her hat and coat, while 
Rob ran after her. 

“Go back this minute,” commanded 
Rob, as they. reached the foot of the 
stairs. “He is not 
you around while I ’m here, beside | 


Spear will you, 


going to order 


can run twice as fast.” 

“T spent the best part of last night 
over those diaries and letters,” Mr. 
Gilbert was saying. “The more | 
read the more interested | 
This morning, the first thing, I called 
up the judge’s office by 
They said he ‘d sail to-morrow and 
could see no one, but at last admitted 
that he was at his town house. | 
called him up there and he promised 
to give me a few minutes. I said 
nothing about Fritzi, but I made up 
my mind I would come and get her 
if you would lend her to me.” 

“You think he will be more inter- 
ested after seeing her?” asked Mrs. 
Hunter. 

“She would win any man’s heart. 
To be sure I know there are people 
who doubt if the Judge has a heart, 
but we shall see.” 
ro “There they exclaimed 

Willis, who had been watching from 
the window, and a moment later Fritzi 
and Rob burst into the house. 

There was much flying around up-stairs while 
Rob and Will got Fritzi into her best bib and 
tucker, and it was a pretty, dainty girl in a blue 
velvet suit and hat, with a gray squirrel muff and 
tippet, that stood at last in the library door. 

“I ’m ready, if you please,” she said demurely. 


grew. 


telephone. 


come,” 
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“Well, this is rather a lark, Miss Fritzi, is n't 
it?” said Mr. Gilbert as they hurried along. “Did 
Miss Hunter tell you whom we are going to see? 
The ambassador to Germany and a very distin- 
guished man even for that honor, Miss Fritzi, and 
I want you to be such a very charming little lady 
that you will walk straight into his heart. Don't 
be afraid,—well,—well just be your own self, and 
you will do.” 

“Yes, sir,” agreed Fritzi in a low voice; she 
was wondering if ambassadors were very differ- 
ent from princes and if they made good fathers— 
and yet in spite of her suspense could n't help but 
enjoy every moment of this adventure. 

To be called out of the class room during school 
hours; to have all the girls, as you skipped by for 
your wraps, asking, with eyes and pursed-up lips, 
why, and when, and where, that was great fun; 
but to be hurried home and dressed in your best, 
and to have Rob’s furs and Will’s best handker- 
chief fairly thrust upon you—showing how very 
important it was that you should look your “best” ; 
to be bidden an affectionate, solicitous adieu by 
the whole family; and then to be rushed off by a 
grown-up gentleman, whom you very much ad- 
mired, was n't that delightful ? 

Yet, in spite of all this joy, when they paused 
before the big stone house on Fifth Avenue, 
Fritzi felt an intense desire to go flying back to 
the Eyrie and to the safe harbor of Aunt Nancy’s 
arms. 

Fritzi never realized that it might be a dread- 
ful thing to have a father one did not love—that 
one was afraid of—until she walked into the 
beautiful library, and saw sitting behind a great 
desk a very distinguished looking old man, with a 
close-clipped gray beard and black eyes, so cold 
and piercing that they seemed to look through 
rather than at you. Fritzi could n't imagine any 
one calling this man daddy, nor sitting on his 
knee, nor singing songs with him. 

“Please, please,” she tried to say, standing very 
pale and straight by the door, as Mr. Gilbert went 
on across the room, but her lips quivered so with 
fright that she made no sound. 

“Well, Gilbert, I can give you a very little time 
this morning,” the old man was saying, not hav- 
ing seen the little figure at the door. “But I 
judged from your message your business is of 
great importance.” 

“Tt is. Could there be anything more important 
than a search for a father? I have brought a 


little girl here I very much want you to know. 
Fritzi,” said Mr. Gilbert. 

Already Fritzi, thanks to the wise teaching of 
Mrs. Sims, was striving to adapt herself to the 
situation. 


She did n’t understand, she did n’t 
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want this man for a father, but evidently Mr. Gil- 
bert wanted her, and stifling her fear, she walked 
bravely across the room and offered the old gen- 
tleman her hand. 

“How do you do, father?” she said, simply, 
lifting her soft black eyes to the fierce old ones 
above her. 

“Well, bless my soul!” ejaculated the aston- 
ished ambassador. 

“Why, Fritzi,” exclaimed Mr. Gilbert. Then 
the pathos and the humor of her mistake broke 
upon him, and, suddenly kneeling down on the 
floor beside her, he put his arm around her and 
said gently: “Dear child, it ’s all my stupidity. I 
never dreamed you thought I was bringing you 
to your father. This is our ambassador to Ger- 
many ; the President is sending him to be a—well, 
a sort of father to Americans—to take care of the 
interests of our country over there, and so I 
thought, if we enlisted His sympathy, he would 
help us find your father. Please forgive me, 
Fritzi, I would n’t cause you pain or disappoint- 
ment for the world.” 

But to their astonishment a perfect shimmer of 
relief was breaking over Fritzi’s face, and looking 
up with a delighted smile into Ambassador Kirk’s 
astonished face, she said happily: 

“Please, sir, I ’m very glad you are not my 
father, for I ’d rather not have an ambassador, or 
a prince, but just a nice, plain father. One you 
could love and take care of, a—a sort of a daddy 
father like the Hunters had, and oh, sir, if you 
find me that kind I ‘ll be so much obliged!” 

“Well, bless my soul!” said the old man again, 
but this time there was a twinkle in his eye, and 
he drew Fritzi to his knee and said in so kind a 
tone one could hardly have imagined it was the 
same voice that had spoken before. “Now, please, 
tell me about the father you have lost,—and why 
don’t you want him to be a prince or an ambas- 
sador ?” 

“You see,” explained Fritzi, “I know nothing 
about ambassadors except in fairy-stories where 
they speak of the ambassador of the queen—in 
‘Arabian Nights’ he is the Grand Vizier, you 
know—and—and—well, in stories he is n't gener- 
ally very nice. Of course that is long ago, and I 
suppose they are much improved, at least—” 

“Oh, never mind me,” said the ambassador, 
chuckling. “Present company is always excepted, 
you know. And so you did n’t want an ambassa- 
dor, but why not a prince?” 

“Well, I never knew a really truly ambassador, 
but I did a prince, and after knowing him, | 
never, never could feel that I ‘d like one for a 
father.”” And then, before she knew it, Fritzi was 
relating the story of her sad little life. She gave 
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whole paragraphs of the diary and sentences from 
the letters that, by the aid of her little German dic- 
tionary, she had spelled out, showing how she had 
pored and dreamed over them, and showing, too, 
in her sweet simplicity, how she had longed for 
that lost father. “Aunt Nancy is almost as good 
as a really truly mother, but it must be so beauti- 
ful to have a father, and then I thought if I did 
find him I would share him with the Hunters, 
they ‘ve been so good to me, just as if I belonged. 
This is Willis’s handkerchief, her very best one, 
she just made me take it,” and Fritzi wiped a 
great tear on its filmy folds. 

“Well, Gilbert,” said Ambassador Kirk, con- 
sulting his watch with a frown. “I have n't an- 
other second, but this is certainly most interest- 
ing. You have brought me all the information 
you have on the case?” 

“Yes, here is a full statement. Of course there is 
nothing that I can see to prove the high rank Mrs. 
Spear is so certain of, but as you see Fritzi”— 

“Does n't want a prince. Well, Miss Fritzi, I 
shall have to bid you good-by now, but do you 
know, my dear, although you don’t want me for 
a father I should be very happy if you were my 
dear little daughter.” 

“T have changed my mind since I came in,” said 
Fritzi, smiling at him. “I did n’t dream ambassa- 
dors could be so kind and lovely. If you found 
me yourself for a father I ’d be very happy.” 

“Bless my soul!” said the ambassador for the 
third time, but the tone was very gentle, and he 
added under his breath, “Was there ever such a 
little witch ?” 

“Well, Fritzi, my dear,” said Mr. Gilbert, as 
they stood at the curbing and hailed the lumber- 
ing old Fifth Avenue stage, “if I ’m not mistaken, 
you have made this morning, not only a friend at 
court, but a friend for life.” 


Cuapter XVII 
JUDY AND Jo 


ScHOOL was out, and the pupils of Ivy Hall were 
trooping down the steps, the boys, pell mell with 
whistle and shout, the girls, sauntering with their 
arms about each other, every tongue busy with its 
everlasting clickety clack. 

“Do keep still a minute everybody,” interposed 
Judy Biggerstaff, “I want to say something.” 

“Well, of all things,” grumbled Bess. “Any- 
body would think Judy—’ 

“Oh, Bess, please listen,” implored Judy, hop- 
ping up and down in her excitement. “I ‘ve 
thought it all out. Fritzi’s father, the king, came 
this morning in a perfectly beautiful coach, with 


outriders and things, and then Rob came tearing 
after her—” 

“And some day Fritzi will come back in an 
ermine robe and a golden crown,” laughed Helen. 

“But, honestly, I ’m not joking,” broke in Judy 
again. “I ’m sure something wonderful has hap- 
pened, for Rob was perfectly breathless, and so 
excited she could hardly tell Miss Hoover who 
was wanted.” 

All this time Jo Hunter, with her hands deep 
in her jacket pockets, trudged along with them 
saying nothing. 

“If we had only told Fritzi how we adored 
her,” went on Judy pathetically, “how we ’d 
banded together as her humble ladies-in-waiting.” 

“Ladies-in-fiddlesticks,” burst out Jo, so sud- 
denly Judy jumped as if a fire-cracker had ex- 
ploded. “Judy Biggerstaff, you are a perfect 
simpleton! I reckon if you knew- 

“Knew what, Jo?” demanded Judy. “Oh, Jo, 
don’t stop at that. Knew what?” 

“Well,” continued Jo, sullenly, “if you knew 
where she came from—you would n’t be talking 
about princesses.” 

“You ’re jealous, Jo, that ’s what is the matter 
with you,” chimed in Etta, for Etta was a shrewd 
young person and knew the best way to get Jo 
Hunter to talk was to make her lose her temper. 
“Ever since Fritzi came and we ’ve liked her 
you ‘ve been huffy. It ’s easy enough to insinu- 
ate, you know.” 

“T ’m not jealous,” burst out Jo angrily. “Aunt 
Nancy found Fritzi when she had been living 
with a dressmaker who had gone off and left her.” 

“Oh! oh!” gasped Bess and Helen, their eyes 
round with horror. 

“How perfectly lovely,” cried Judy, prancing 
faster than ever. “Why, where is your imagina- 
tion, Jo? Don’t you see, the dressmaker had 
stolen Fritzi from her father, the king?” 

“Nonsense,” blazed Jo, angrier than ever. “Be- 
fore that she lived with some common people, the 
man played the violin and taught Fritzi, she 
played with him, on the street, for all I know, and 
before that she did turns, whatever they are, on 
the stage, with a horrid man, a Prince Zanzabar, 
that was the reason they bleached her hair.” 

“Did n’t I say a prince?” cried Judy, clapping 
her hands. 

“Prince of fakirs, that ’s what Aunt Nancy 
called him. A woman picked Fritzi up in a hos- 
pital where her mother died. Her mother was 
hurt by a street car- Suddenly Jo paused. In 
her anger she had quite forgotten the diaries and 
letters, and now if she told of them Judy would 
be certain that Fritzi was a real princess, beside 
they might ask how she saw them. 
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“The mother was hurt by a car,” said Judy re- 
luctantly—that sounded very prosaic. “Of course, 
then, her mother could n't have been a queen or a 
princess. Queens and princesses don’t go around 
the streets unattended as ordinary people do.” 


Fritzi would n't have liked it if she had known; 

she is always so sensible. Mother thinks she has 

beautiful manners. I just love Fritzi von Saal.” 
“And so do we,” cried all the other girls. 
“And so do I,” faltered Jo, but looking so mis- 





‘IT IS MINE,’ SHE SAID SHYLY, ‘ 


“Well, I think,” broke in sensible Ora, “that we 
ought to be a dozen times nicer to Fritzi than 
ever. If a girl has had all those dreadful things 
happen to her and yet kept as good and dear as 
Fritzi von Saal, she deserves a lot of credit. I 
never did believe Judy’s princess theory, only it 
was lots of fun to pretend and sometimes I thought 


ALL MINE.’" (SEE PAGE 906.) 





erable that Judy ran to her and threw her arms 
about her. 

“Now, don’t you worry, Jo, because you ‘ve 
told,” begged Judy, “and we know she is n't a 
princess. It ’s done us all a lot of good and we 
will be lovelier to Fritzi than ever. It ’s really 
awfully romantic to be picked up in a hospital. 
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And her having bleached hair, and coming in 
boy’s clothes, and—and, oh, Jo, you know how 
sort of dear and graceful she always is. Cousin 
Anne said Fritzi had a ‘distinct quality of man- 
ner,’ does n’t that sound lovely? And, weli—what 
did Rob come for?” 

“Oh, girls,” cried little Peace Hunter, who had 
just come flying up the street with Effie to meet 
them. “Don’t you think Mr. Gilbert has taken 
Fritzi over to see a man, oh, a wonderful sort of 
aman. Will and Rob were talking about it—any- 
way the President is sending him to see the Em- 
peror of—” 

“Germany,” Effie caught up the story, “and he 
is going to find Fritzi’s really truly father.” 

“And Rob says,” broke in Peace, “that maybe 
Fritzi will be a little princess.” 

“There! There! There!” cried Judy, spin- 
ning around like a teetotem. “Did n’t I say so all 
the time, and now, Jo Hunter, are n’t you ashamed 
of yourself? You will have to go on your bended 
knees to Princess Fritzi and tell her how sorry 
you are.” 

“Well I won’t! If she is king and queen and 
pope all pressed into one, I won't!” snapped Jo. 
“And, Judy, I used to think you loved me best of 
anybody, but now I know you just hate me, and 
I ‘ll never, never speak to one of you girls again!” 
and away she ran through the gate of the Eyrie, 
up the walk, and then banged the front door after 
her. 

“Oh, Jo!” wailed Judy, flying up the steps only 
to have the blank, unsympathetic door slammed 
in her face. “Oh, Jo, I do love you best, please, 
Jo!” she called entreatingly, but there was no 
answer. 

When Fritzi an hour afterward went up to 
their room with a hop, skip and jump, she found 
Jo lying on her bed, with eyes shut, but so evi- 
dently awake that Fritzi with a happy giggle 
sprang upon her with a bear-like hug, and a re- 
sounding kiss. 

“How dare you!” stormed Jo, upsetting Fritzi 
so suddenly that she slipped from the bed and sat 
heavily down upon the floor. “How dare you, 
Fritzi von Saal!” 

“Why, Jo, what ts the matter?” gasped Fritzi, 
“I only did it for fun, you looked so pretty lying 
there, and I knew you were n’t asleep.” 

“Don’t you ever dare address me again!” cried 
Jo, trembling with excitement. “You ’ve made 
me miserable, just miserable, and wicked—and 
horrid, ever since you came. I ’ve done things 
I ’ve never dreamed of doing, you ’ve stolen my 
dearest friend and you ’ve turned my own little 
sister against me. You ’ve—” just then her 
glance chanced to fall on the little gray tippet 
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still fastened around Fritzi’s neck—‘“and now 
you ’ve worn Rob’s furs; she would n’t be caught 
letting me wear them. And nowI suppose you ’ve 
come back a princess.” 

“But I have n't, Jo, I have n’t,” pleaded Fritzi. 
“T don’t want to be a princess.” 

“You could n’t help being a princess if you 
were born one,” declared Jo, tragically. “You ’d 
have to reign, it would be your duty, it says so in 
our histories—but, oh Fritzi,’”’ she moaned—and 
then her mood having swayed her as far as it 
would one way, like a pendulum it swung back, 
bringing a wave of remorse and self-pity that 
threatened to engulf her. Falling on her knees 
by Fritzi she smothered her with kisses and called 
herself names, and Fritzi, glad at what she sup- 
posed a reconciliation—though in her downright 
frank little heart she had n’t an idea what all this 
fuss was about—petted and soothed hysterical Jo 
and took all the blame on herself. 

“There! There!” she comforted, “it ’s too bad 
and I will never do it again, Jo, never,” and Jo 
allowed herself gradually to be caressed and 
soothed back into her own smiling self. 

“Don’t say anything to anybody about it, will 
you, Fritzi?” said Jo when they had drifted back 
into their even current and were dressing for din- 
ner. “It was mostly because Judy talks all the 
time about—somebody else—she never seems to 
care for me any more.” 

“Oh, Jo, how can you be so foolish when Judy 
just loves you?” exclaimed Fritzi. “Goodness 
me! if I did n’t forget all about it. Why, Judy is 
standing down at the front gate now waiting for 
you. When I came in with Mr. Gilbert she told 
me to be sure and tell you.” 

But Fritzi was talking to space, for Jo had 
flown, and when Fritzi came down-stairs and 
peeped out of the hall winglow, there at the front 
gate, the red head pressed against the blonde, 
stood Jo and Judy with their arms around each 
other. 


Cuapter XVIII 


WHITE ROSE 


Mr. GILBert’s business in New York bid fair to 
detain him indefinitely. The case he was working 
upon promised, if brought to a successful issue, 
to advance him greatly in his career. Yet he 
found time to pass many hours within the hospi- 
table doors of the Eyrie. Indeed Mr. Gilbert was 
the friend of every one at the Eyrie, except Rob, 
and she would have none of him. This was very 
amusing to those who knew and understood her, 
for it was so hard for loyal, fun-loving Rob to 
be “offish” with one who was so kind to those she 
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loved, and beside, George Gilbert, in spite of his 
years, was such a boy when it came to having a 
good time, and from the first he was the ardent 
admirer and the ardently admired of the Sharps 
and Flats club. 

Although Mr. Gilbert usually stood at the side 
of the pianist and meekly turned the leaves, he 
stealthily, now and then, much to the delight of 
the members of the orchestra, tried his hand at 
directing. He was great upon effect, on marvel- 
ous crescendos and wailing diminuendos and Rob, 
suddenly made wary by some unusual excess in 
these directions, would look behind her to find 
Mr. Gilbert still with guilty arm uplifted. 

But if Roberta found it hard to carry on her 
quarrel with Mr. Gilbert before, it was well-nigh 
impossible when lagging winter at last arrived, 
for having spent most of his winters in the South, 
where such sports were impossible, he proved 
himself not only a most enthusiastic skater but 
the very king of coasters, and Rob loved winter 
sports and hardy daring. Indeed sometimes she 
wondered if her imagination had not misled her 
as to Mr. Gilbert ever having thought of Willis 
in any way save as the daughter of her mother, 
and she wondered if she was not behaving like a 
simpleton. Poor Rob, and the very next day 
proved her Waterloo. 

“Oh, goody!” cried Fritzi, skipping excitedly 
into the sewing-room where Will and Rob sat 
with Aunt Nancy. “The expressman has just 
brought a perfect dream of a sled. It is wrapped 
and wrapped in papers till you can’t see its color, 
or anything, and it is addressed to Mr. George 
Gilbert, and Bert wants to know, Aunt Nancy, if 
we can’t pick just a weenty teenty hole in the 
paper on top so we can read the name, for we ’ve 
all been trying to guess it; Bert says it ’s ‘Speed- 
way, Jo, ‘Swallow,’ Peace thinks it is ‘Mary 
Elizabeth’—is n’t that funny—that is what they 
have named the new baby over at Effie’s, you 
know, and I ’m sure it ’s ‘Comet.’ May we, Aunt 
Nancy?” 

“My dear child, certainly not,” replied Aunt 
Nancy. “What would Mr. Gilbert think of such 
naughty, prying children? Mr. Gilbert is coming 
over to dinner to-night and that will be time 
enough to see the sled.” 

When Mr. Gilbert arrived that night he was 
met far down the street by Fritzi and Peace: 
Bert being a boy would n’t show any signs of 
curiosity, that being a girl’s prerogative, though 
he fairly burned with it. Jo swung on the gate, 
trying to look unconcerned. Will sat on the 
stairs, peeping through the banister, but Rob, oh, 
Rob, splendid in her dignity, was sitting in the 
library, reading the same paragraph twenty times 


over. Yet she heard distinctly the soft rustle of 
Will’s gown as she descended the stairs, heard 
her gay greeting, and then suddenly her girlish 
voice in a surprised “Oh!” 

Something in that soft little exclamation struck 
terror to Rob’s soul. The magazine fell to the 
floor, and she, white and angry, went scurrying 
to the hall. There, at Will’s feet, stood the beau- 
tiful sled, so long, and low, and slender upon its 
shining runners, it seemed about to start without 
mortal aid on some glorious race. It was snowy 
white even to the slender swans that finished the 
graceful arch of the runners. It was decorated 
with a border of gold, while upon its smooth top 
in gilt letters was the name, “White Rose.” 

“Oh, the beauty! The beauty!” cried Fritzi. 
“It ’s like a fairy-land sled.” 

“Fine lines,” remarked Bert, standing with his 
hands in his pockets. “Looks as if she ’d go.” 

“Go; well, I rather reckon so, young man,” re- 
plied Mr. Gilbert, proudly. “She was built ac- 
cording to my design, and my direction, and under 
my supervision. What more would you have, 
sir?” 

“She ’s perfectly lovely,” declared Jo, “but she 
does n’t look in the least like a gentleman’s 
ccaster.” 

“She is n’t a gentleman’s coaster,” said Mr. Gil- 
bert mysteriously. 

“I know, I know,” chanted Fritzi, dancing 
around in a ring. “I knew all the time, because 
it looks just like her.” 

“It ’s for a little lady who will understand why 
I have named it ‘White Rose,’ and who cares and 
—dares to claim it,” said Mr. Gilbert, quietly 
looking from Rob to Will. 

For a moment Willis hesitated, then, kneeling 
down to the pretty sled, she looked at the card 
that lay hidden under a great bow of rose ribbon 
that was tied about the neck of one of its swans. 
What she read there seemed to startle, and yet to 
please her, for though she blushed as rosy as the 
ribbon, she looked straight up into the homely, 
kindly face that was looking so tenderly down at 
her. 

“It is mine,” she said shyly, “all mine, but I 
won't be selfish with it.” 

“T knew it! I knew it!” cried Fritzi. “It just 
looks like Will, all white and rose and gold.” 

“On with your wraps and hats, then,” com- 
manded Mr. Gilbert, stooping to lift Willis to her 
feet. “Scurry, every one of you, there is just an 
hour until dinner-time.” 

Away flew the children, but Will before going 
out with Mr. Gilbert to join them, looked wist- 
fully after the silent girlish figure that was climb- 
ing the stairs without one backward glance. 


(To be continued.) 
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. Drawn by Frederic Richardson 
AN ANXIOUS MOTHER. 


MRS. DOE: ‘‘ DOCTOR, I DON'T KNOW WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH LITTLE FAWNY, HE IS ALL COVERED 
WITH SPOTS. DO YOU THINK IT IS THE MEASLES?” 
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THE CRUISE OF THE FANNY LEE 


A PRIVATEER BALLAD OF THE OLD DAYS 


BY WILLIAM O. STEVENS 


I Vv 
No stouter ship e’er made a trip “Ahoy! my men,” he shouted when 
Than ours, the Jenny Lee, The harbor mouth we cleared, 
When, tight and new, with all her crew, “Where glory lies, or merchant prize, 
She first stood out to sea. This privateer is steered. 
Ir \ 
Her polished deck bore not a speck, \ 


Her spars were smooth as silk, 
Her guns of brass shone bright as glass, 
Her sails as white as milk. 


III 


The name she bore was taken for 
A maiden lost at sea; 

(Of whom no word had e’er been heard 
Since she left Italy.) 








‘* STAND BY TO LUFF, 


= THEY 'LL GET 
ENOUGH!” OUR 
GALLANT CAP- 
TAIN CRIED. 


VI 


“The first one who could shame this crew 
By showing craven fear 
I ’ll shoot !” and then his sturdy men 
Responded with a cheer. 


VII 
When morning broke, the lookout spoke 
A hostile man-o’-war ; 
With all sail spread toward us she sped, 





BUT NE'ER WAS SEEN AN EYE 
SO KEEN TO QUELL THE 


TIPSY TAR. Her guns began to roar. 
IV VIII 
The skipper bold was not so old “Stand by to luff, they ‘Il get enough!” 
As most sea captains are, Our gallant captain cried, 
But ne’er was seen an eye so keen With helm to port our ship wore short 
To quell the tipsy tar. And raked with her broadside. 
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OFF FLEW THE TURBANED HEAD! 


IX 
Again, again the deadly rain 
Poured down the foemen’s deck; 
Her foremast fell, her main as well, 
Her hull became a wreck. 


x 
Then o’er the sea rose suddenly 
A gale as black as night; 
The waves washed high—a woeful cry— 
Our foe had sunk from sight! 


xI 


For three days through the tempest blew, 
It drove us fast and far; 

The shrouds sang loud, the scudding cloud 
Hid us from sun and star. 


XII 


At last, fhe sky shone clear and dry, 
Soft blew the breeze and fair; 
But, strange to say, 
that  selfsame 
day, 
We spied a black 
corsair. 


XIII 
From Tripoli of Bar- 
bary 
The huge sea- 
rover hailed, 
On, on she came, 
with ports a- 
flame, 
As straight for us she sailed. 
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XIV 
“Well, who ’s afraid?” our skipper said, 
“This chance we must not miss, 
The Jenny Lee was put to sea 
For just such work as this.” 


XV 
Soon, swift and sure, the pirate Moor 
Ranged close along our beam, 


And ere she passed she grappled fast. 
Then, with exultant scream, 


XVI 
The heathen horde swarmed thick aboard— 
Ah, there was strife to see !— 


Not one would flinch or give an inch 
On board the Jenny Lee. 


XVII 


And, ’mid the clash and sparkling flash 
Of sword-play, with a shout 

The captains met; with blades blood-wet 
They fiercely fought it out. 

















LEAPED MADLY OVERBOARD. 
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XVIII xX 
The fight was brief; the pirate chief,’ “Open the hatch, perhaps a batch 
. By youthful looks misled, Of prisoners we ’Il find,” 
Disdained to guard, his foe struck hard— Our skipper said when all the dead 
Off flew the turbaned head! To sea had been consigned. 
a ee ® 
Ses 5 Pr he XXI 
JANE a yy, ) It was too true, a feeble crew 
* are Z SY Were brought up to the light; 


| 
J 


why 
, ” 


A maiden fair stood with them there 
With eyes divinely bright. 





XXII 
“°T is she—'t is she—my Jenny Lee!” 
The captain loudly cried, 
“Searched for in vain, now found again!” 
Swift sprang he to her side. 


XXIII 
The crew, rejoiced, their feelings voiced 
By thundering a cheer, 
Then straight for home, no more to roam, 
Their captain bade them steer. 


“'T IS SHE—'T IS SHE—MY JENNY LEE!" 


XIX XXIV 
At that dread sight the Moors took flight, When port was gained, high honors rained 
We put them to the sword. On captain and his bride; 
A few thought best to yield, the rest The church bells clanged, the cannonbanged, 
Leaped madly overboard. The people cheered with pride. 
ENVOI 
Such was the cruise of the ,. | The real Jenny, if you must 


know, 
Was very small and shy ; 
But she used to play with me, 
and so— 
The skipper ?—it was I! 


Jenny Lee; 
She sailed whene’er the rain 
Kept me indoors to watch the 
sea 
Through streaming window- 
pane. 
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PINKEY PERKINS: JUST A BOY 


BY CAPTAIN HAROLD HAMMOND, U. S. A. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE VARIAN 


HOW 


Hap anything been wanting to bring Pinkey Per- 
kins and his companions into complete and ever- 
lasting disfavor with Old Hostetters, the way in 
which they had rid themselves of Tige’s vigilant 
presence at the swimming-hole, by the aid of fire- 
crackers, had forever settled that point. 

Ever since the day that the panting, frightened 
dog had come yelping frantically through the 
barn-yard, on his way home from the swimming- 
hole, with a long piece of clothes line trailing 
harmlessly behind him, the irate owner had made 
no secret of his thirst for revenge. 

One effect of the occurrence, however, had 
been to keep the boys from attempting any more 
swimming excursions to their favorite resort. 
They realized that matters had at last reached 
the breaking point between them and Old Hos- 
tetters and they knew that in future he would 
stop at rio punishment within his power. Conse- 
quently, they were forced to seek other locations 
to satisfy their thirst for outdoor entertainment. 

“What are we going to do Saturday, Pinkey?” 
inquired Bunny Morris one day, late in August. 
“We ought to have one more trip to the country 
before vacation ’s over.” 

“I think so too,” agreed Pinkey. “I was just 
thinking the other day that we might get some o’ 
the fellows and go fishing once more. Let ’s go 
down to the old mill dam on Cole Creek and stay 
all day. We can go swimming there too, all we 
like, without being afraid of Old Hostetters.” 

“That ’s a good scheme,” cried Bunny, with 
delight, “I ’m just crazy to go fishing again. We 
have n’t had a good fishing trip for a long time.” 

Fired with this new idea, Pinkey and Bunny 
set out at once to consult several of their boon 
companions, and within an hour their party was 
organized. Nothing was wanting but the neces- 
sary parental permission. Pinkey had volun- 
teered to furnish the transportation, in the shape 
of Old Polly, the family horse, and the two-seated 
surrey to which she was usually driven. Joe 
Cooper and Shorty Piper were to make up the 
remainder of the party, four being as many as 
the surrey would hold when the necessary lug- 
gage was considered. 

By Friday afternoon, all the details were ar- 
ranged, fishing-tackle was loaded in the vehicle 


AN OLD-TIME ENEMY BECAME A FRIEND 


and lunches were in course of preparation. In 
the Perkins’ barn-lot there was unusual activity, 
this being the place where the enthusiastic fisher- 
men had decided to dig for angleworms. 

“I hope we make an early start,” said Pinkey. 

Bunny stayed at Pinkey’s house all night, 
and both boys were sleeping soundly when Mrs. 
Perkins called them the next morning and told 
them that it was time they were stirring if they 
wished to get an early start. They sprang out of 
bed without a moment’s hesitation and in a few 
minutes appeared down-stairs fully dressed and 
ready for breakfast. While preparations were 
being made for the early meal, the boys fed and 
harnessed Old Polly so that no time might be 
lost. 

Finally, however, everything was in readiness; 
lunch stowed away beneath the back seat, fishing 
poles lashed along the side of the surrey, while 
bait cans, horse feed and boxes of tackle took up 
their share of the remaining space. Pinkey and 
Bunny climbed in and started off in high glee to 
gather up the remainder of their party. 

There was more or less delay at each stop, al- 
though Shorty.came away from the table with 
his breakfast only half eaten and Joe hurried 
so that he forgot one of the poles he had in- 
tended to take along. So, in spite of their inten- 
tions to get away early, the court-house clock was 
striking seven by the time the party drove across 
the public square, started at last on the straight 
road to Cole Creek. 

“Gee, it ’s getting late,” exclaimed Pinkey, 
whipping up Old Polly, “we ‘Il never get there at 
this rate.” 

“T wonder what ’s up now,” exclaimed Bunny, 
as they turned the bank corner. “Look at the 
crowd around the post-office.” 

“Must be somethin’ important to get Old Tin 
Star out this time o’ day,” commented Joe, as 
the bulky form of the town marshal loomed up 
among those gathered about the door. ; 

“Old Hostetters is there too,” observed Shorty. 
“We ’d better look out,—maybe he ’s after us 
again.” 

“Well, we have n’t time to stop if he is,” said 
Pinkey, decisively. “We ’re going fishin’ and 
we ’re not going near his farm and he can’t stop 
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us,” and again he urged Old Polly to the limit of 
her trotting abilities. 

, But they were not to get away so easily. As the 
surrey drew nearer the post-office the boys’ spirits 
fell alarmingly as they saw Old Hostetters and 
Tin Star walk out into the road and stop in front 
of them, where Tin Star held up a warning hand 
and motioned them to stop. 

“Which of you kids took Mr. Gordon’s horse 
away from the hitching rack last night?” de- 
manded the marshal. “Somebody drove him 
away and left the buggy down by the depot, but 
they took the horse away somewhere, and he 
thinks some of you did it.” 

This was a bold stroke on 
the part of Tin Star and one 
which he considered very 
shrewd. The facts in the 
case were that Farmer Gor- 
don had driven to town the 
evening before and had tied 
his horse to the hitching 
rack near the court-house. 
When he started home, his 
horse was nowhere to be 
found, and he supposed that 
he had broken loose and 
gone home of his own ac- 
cord. When he had found 
that this was not the case, he 
had come back to town early 
the next morning and had 
-found his buggy at the road- 
side near the railroad station, 
but no trace of the horse 
could be found. He had noti- 
fied Tin Star of his loss and 
the pair had come down town 
to enlist the aid of the stage 
drivers who carried mail and 
passengers between Enter- 
prise and the smaller villages 
throughout the county. 

Tin Star had no reason to 
suspect any of the boys of being implicated in the 
disappearance of the horse, except on general 
principles. He thought they might have hidden 
the animal as a joke, or a piece of mischief, and 
he had accused them thus boldly to scare them 
into an admission in case they were guilty. 

Fort a moment no one spoke. They were all too 
surprised to know what to say, but at last Pinkey 
spoke up. 

“Honest, Mr. Singles,” he said soberly, “J 
have n’t seen the horse, and if he ’s gone I don’t 
know anything about it.” 

“T don’t either,” chimed in all the others. The 


look of amazed concern on the faces of all the 
boys, left no doubt in-the mind of any one of their 
innocence. ‘ 

“Well, I just thought you kids might have been 
up to some more of your pranks,” explained Tin 
Star, trying not to appear severe, “but I guess 
I ’m wrong this time.” 

**T’Il jist bet they do know where he is,”’ insisted 
Old Hostetters. ‘“‘ Who else could have taken him 
if it was n’t that Perkins boy and his crowd? 
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“TIN STAR HELD UP A WARNING HAND AND MOTIONED THEM TO STOP.” 


They’dtake the horse away and hide him and then—” 
“No, they would n’t either,” interrupted Tin 
Star. “I ’ve had a good deal to do with this 
crowd, more than you have, I guess, and I ’ll say 
this for ’em: they ’ll do most anything under the 
sun, but if they get caught, they won’t lie about 
it. J never caught ’em doin’ that, and never 
heard of any one who did.” 

“Maybe so,” replied Old Hostetters doubtfully 
and then, turning to the boys, he said: “Anyway, 
if you see a big black horse with a star in his 
forehead and two-white hind feet, I ’d advise you 
to catch him and turn him over to me.” 
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“IT know the horse when I see him,” replied 
inkey, glad to get out of his enemy’s clutches so 
easily, “and if we see him we ‘ll bring him back,” 
d as his two accusers stepped back on the pave- 
ent he clucked to Old Polly and proceeded in 

e direction of Cole Creek. 

“I hope he never gets his old horse again,”’ said 
sunny, vigorously, when they had gotten out of 

aring. 

“Me too,” agreed Shorty, “what right has he 
got to blame everything on us, anyway?” 

“Both of ‘em seem to think we don’t do any- 
thing but bother them,” commented Joe; “but if 
they ‘d stop and think they ’d remember that they 
generally begin on us first.” 

“He ‘Il never get his old horse back, if he de- 
pends on me for it,” declared Shorty, hotly, still 
resentful over the reflections cast upon him and 
his friends. 

“I guess he ’s not depending on you entirely,” 
laughed Pinkey, “or any of us, for that matter, 
so let ’s not worry any more about him and his 
troubles. Let him and Tin Star worry this time, 
we ‘re innocent for once.” 

The morning was somewhat cloudy and cool, 
and Pinkey did not hesitate to keep Old Polly 
going at a good rate a large part of the eight 
miles that lay between Enterprise and the old 
mill dam on Cole Creek. 

Once arrived at their destination, everything 
was activity. Old Polly received attention first, 
and after she had been unharnessed and tied out 
to graze, fishing-tackle was brought forth and 
preparations for the day’s_ sport begun. 
Soon all were seated on the grassy bank, fishing- 
poles in hand, each secretly hoping that to him 
should fall the distinction of getting the first 
nibble. 

After sitting in silence for about fifteen min- 
utes, without any sign of luck, Bunny began to 


were 


grow restless. 

“I ’m going to move,” he growled, “there ’s 
nothing here—” 

““Sh—,” hissed Joe. “Keep still, can’t you; 
how d’you s’pose anybody ’s ever going to catch 
anything with you talking all the time?” 

Bunny settled back into his place again, grum- 
bling in an undertone that “some fellows always 
think they ‘re running everything.” After an- 
other wait of several minutes, he arose without 
making any comment and went further up the 
bank where Pinkey was seated all alone, patiently 
waiting for a bite. 

“Caught anything yet?” inquired Bunny in a 
hoarse whisper. 

“No,” answered Pinkey in disgust, drawing his 
line out of the water to inspect the bait. 
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“Have n't had the sign of a bite even. Let ’s 
go way up above the old dam, around the big 
bend. I caught a lot o’ big ones there last 
year. The only thing is, it ’s rather hard getting 
there.” 

“T won't mind that if we can catch something,” 
assured Bunny; “I ’d just love to get a good 
string o’ fish and come back here and show them 
to Joe Cooper.” 

Hastily gathering up their bait-cans and poles, 
the two boys set out by the most direct route to 
the point Pinkey had in mind, saying nothing of 
their intentions to any of the others. Their way 
led through a thicket and it was only with con- 
siderable effort that they could make any head- 
way at all, there being nothing but a poorly de- 
fined trail to mark their way. The dense woods 
were silent, except for the scolding of several 
crows who flew about disputing noisily the boys’ 
right to invade their haunts. Owing to the wide 
curve of the stream, the route the boys took left 
a large atea of forest and underbrush between 
them and the water. 

When about half-way through the tangle of 
weeds, grass, and high, rank growth of all kinds, 
Pinkey’s attention was suddenly attracted by what 
seemed to him human voices coming from the 
direction of the water. 

He thought at first that some of the other boys 
were trying to make their way around the big 
bend by keeping along the bank, with the hope 
of surprising him and Bunny. But on 
thought he knew this could not be, owing to the 
impossibility of making their way along the 
marshy ground which formed the bank at that 


second 


point 

Presently he heard the sound again, and it 
seemed from the tdne of the voices that some 
matter was under dispute. Bunny heard the 


voices this time and both boys held up warning 
fingers to indicate silence. Each stopped and lis- 
tened attentively, then Pinkey tiptoed back to 
where Bunny was standing. 

“Who d’ you s’pose could be way back in there, 
Bunny?” he inquired. 

“T don’t know,” replied Bunny, growing some- 
what alarmed at Pinkey’s manner, “maybe we ‘d 
better go back where the other fellows are.” 

“What for?” spoke up Pinkey, bravely. “Who- 
ever it is, they don’t know we ’re here? and 
they ‘d never catch us with the start we ‘ve got 
Come on, I ’m going to find out who it is.” 
Pinkey always seemed to grow braver as Bun- 
ny’s courage began to fail. 

“T would n't if I were you Pinkey,” 
Bunny, “they say there used to be a band of rob- 
bers who lived in the old mill.” 


warned 
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“Well, they could n’t rob us of much. They ‘Il 
never hear us if we ’re quiet.” 

Bunny reluctantly agreed, and, after laying 
down their fishing-tackle, he followed Pinkey as 
he crept stealthily through the thicket toward the 
sound of voices. It was difficult to make their 
way without noise and their approach was very 
slow. 

Presently they found themselves nearing a 
sort of open space, and a few feet further on they 
were able to see to the edge of the grassy open- 
ing in the thicket. 

The open space was several yards in diameter 
and beyond it was another thicket, which appar- 
ently extended clear to the water, which was not 
far beyond. 

The sight which met the boys’ eyes as they 
peered through the underbrush was enough to 
stop their hearts beating for an instant, and then 
to set them going at their wildest pace. Not forty 
feet away, at the opposite side of the clear space, 
was a rude, temporary shelter, made of boughs, 
in front of which smoldered the remains of a 
small fire. A few feet to one side and slightly in 
the rear of the fire were two men and a horse, 
the latter of which Pinkey immediately recog- 
nized as the one Old Hostetters had accused him 
and Bunny of leading away. 

One of the men was kneeling down behind the 
horse, applying black paint to the horse’s hind 
legs and feet with a small brush which he oc- 
casionally dipped in a can sitting on the ground 
beside him. The other man was trimming the 
horse’s mane with a pair of shears, thus adding 
to the difficulty of his being recognized. Mean- 
while both were keeping up a wordy argument, 
which seemed to be a dispute over how they 
should divide the money for which they were 
planning to sell the animal. 

Pinkey and Bunny were spellbound 
fright. Both recognized at once the necessity 
of getting out of their dangerous position and 
spreading the alarm before the horse could be 
taken far away, as was evidently the men’s in- 
tention, judging by their conversation. They 
realized, too, that if the men caught them there, 
there was no telling what they might do. 

Pinkey was afraid to even whisper to Bunny, 
but he made it clear by motions that they must 
withdraw as quickly as possible by the way they 
had come, and this both boys at once began to 
As they drew farther and farther away, 


with 


do. 


they moved with more rapidity and less caution 
until finally they reached the trail again. 

With no thought for fishing-tackle, or for any- 
thing except putting as much distance as possible 
between themselves and the men, Pinkey and 
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Bunny broke into a frantic run, stumbling ani 
tripping as they tore along, never slackenin 
their speed until they rushed headlong up to th 
spot where the other boys were sitting. 

“What do you think, fellows,” gasped Pinke 
“we ‘ve found Old Hostetters’ horse! Two men 
have got him up there in the bushes, and they ’1 
painting him and clipping him until 
hardly know him.” 

“And we nearly ran on to ‘em before we knew 
it,” panted Bunny, wildly. “My! s’posing they ‘d 
ha’ seen us and caught us!” and he shivered at 
the thought of such a disaster. 

Thus, in breathless, disconnected sentences 
they together told their wild-eyed companions of 
their perilous adventure and their miraculous es 
cape. Needless to say, the story lost nothing 
in its telling that would add to its interest. 

“Well, let ‘em keep the old horse,” said Joe, 
when he had heard the story. “They won't 
bother us if we don’t bother them, and I, for one, 
am not in favor of helping Old Hostetters any.” 

“That ’s what I say,” agreed Shorty. “Old 
Hostetters has always been mean to us and it just 
serves him right to lose his horse, and then, be- 
sides, he accused us of taking it.” 

“Well now, don’t make up your minds too 
quickly,” advised Pinkey, after a moment’s re- 
flection, “that ’s the way it struck me when_] 
first saw the horse. But that is n't all, by a long 
shot; if we just keep our mouths shut and allow 
those men to take that horse away, it would be 
the next thing to taking him ourselves.” 

“Yes, but we are n’t supposed to know whose 
horse it is,” persisted Shorty. “We are n't even 
supposed to know theré ’s a horse there.” 

“But we do know there ’s a horse there,” 
gued Pinkey, “and we do know whose horse it is, 
at least Bunny and I know it, and I ’m not going 
to let those fellows run away with him without 
trying to stop ‘em. I don’t care whether it ’s 
Old Hostetters’ horse, or whose it is.” 

“Oh, come on, let ’s fish,” suggested Joe, who 
had succeeded in catching a couple of small ones, 
“they ‘re biting now.” 

“No, siree,” replied Pinkey, decisively. “Bunny 
and I are going to get on Old Polly and ride to 
Old Hostetters’ house and tell him.” 

“And leave us here?” demanded Joe. 

“Of course,” said Pinkey, “just as you 
those men won't bother you unless you bother 
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you *d 


ar- 


said: 


them.” 

“And miss a whole day’s fishing?” 
Shorty. 

“Ves, and miss a whole day’s fishing,” 
Pinkey. “What ’s a day’s fishing to catching a 
couple o’ horse thieves?” 


exclaimed 


repeated 
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“I think Pinkey ’s right,” spoke up Bunny, who 
had so far kept out of the argument, “we ought 
to stop those men from getting away if we can.” 

“Even when it ’s Old Hostetters’ horse?” ar- 
gued Shorty. 

“Yes, even when it ’s anybody’s horse; whose 
horse it is has n’t anything to do with it.” 

There was no further use of objection. 
Pinkey and Bunny had the better of the argu- 
ment, for all realized that their point of view 
was the right one, and besides Pinkey had con- 
trol over Old Polly. ; 

In an amazingly short space of time, Pinkey 
and Bunny were galloping rapidiy along the 
country road making good time in the direction 
of Enterprise, and, though nothing was said on 
the subject, each felt a shudder of relief pass 
down his spine as they left behind the dangerous 
occupants of the thicket. 

Though they passed several vehicles on the 
road, the boys said nothing to any one as to the 
nature of their errand, but from the serious ex- 
pressions on their faces, people must have known 
that there was something important under way. 

About two miles from Enterprise, Pinkey 
turned into a side road, on which, about a mile 
further on, was Farmer Gordon’s farm-house. On 
arriving there, Pinkey drew rein on the now 
thoroughly tired horse, and, accompanied by 
Bunny, jumped to the ground. Leaving Old 
Polly to enjoy the grass at the roadside they 
opened the front gate and marched boldly up to 
the front door. In response to Pinkey’s knock, 
Farmer Gordon’s wife came to the door and in- 
formed the boys that her husband was “some- 
where out around the barn.” 

Old Hostetters had returned from town about 
a half hour before and was even then regaling 
several of his neighbors, who had heard of his 
loss, with the story of the mysterious disappear- 
ance of his horse. 

“We ‘ve found your horse, Mr. Gordon,” 
cried Pinkey, excitedly, as he and Bunny ap- 
proached the group of farmers standing in the 
big barn door. 

“I thought you ’d probably be able to find him 
when you got good and scared over your ras- 
cality,” observed Old Hostetters, knowingly. 
“Thought you ‘d better bring him back, did ye?” 

“No, sir,” declared Pinkey, “we did n’t know a 
thing about him till we ran on to him in the 
woods, way down by Huffman’s old mill dam, 
where a couple o’ men had him hid away, paint- 
ing his feet and clipping ‘im so you ’d hardly 
know him.” 


This put the matter in a new light, and Old 


Hostetters at once ceased his accusing manner 
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and listened carefully to the tale Pinkey an 
Bunny had to tell. Their story convinced him o1 
their innocence and he actually seemed to appre 
ciate their effort to assist him in recovering his 
horse and their offer to guide him to its place of 
concealment. 

“Well, I never expected this from you kids,” 
admitted the surprised farmer. “What ’s 
into you, anyway?” 

“Nothin’ ’s got into us,” replied Pinkey, man 
fully, “except that we found your horse and 
thought we ought to let you know about it, just 
as we would anybody.” 

Old Hostetters said no more just then. 
his unsympathetic nature could appreciate a 
good deed, and he actually felt ashamed of his 
previous attitude toward the boys. 

The neighbors all volunteered their services 
in attempting to recover the horse. Pinkey urged 
that there be no delay, for he had heard the men 
plan to leave about dusk that evening and if they 
anticipated any danger they would certainly 
leave before. A two-seated buckboard and a 
wide-seated buggy were soon ready to carry the 
party to the creek. Old Polly was left to rest 
and enjoy a generous supply of oats in the barn, 
and another horse was taken along to bring back 
the surrey. Pinkey seated himself beside his old- 
time enemy on the front seat, and was soon on 
his way to Cole Creek for the second time 
that day. Bunny was seated behind, and told the 
story of his and Pinkey’s experience to the men 
on each side of him with a great deal more in- 
terest than he had exhibited during the enacting 
of the same. 

Joe and Shorty were more than glad to see the 
buckboard approaching, and as it passed through 
the gate, they came running forward to meet it. 
In another minute Old Hostetters drew rein be- 
side Pinkey’s surrey. 

“Have you seen ‘em around anywhere,” 
quired Pinkey, springing to the ground. 

“Not a sign of anybody,” replied Shorty, evi- 
dently much relieved at the fact, “and we 
have n’t been any closer looking for them, either. 
Honest truth, I did n't like staying here a bit 
after you fellows left.” 

“Well, then, they must be in there yet,” 
Old Hostetters, pointing to the thicket, “let ’s see 
if they are.” 

With Pinkey as guide of the expedition, the 
party started slowly into the bushes, making 
their way cautiously along the difficult path. 
Bunny chose to accompany the men also, but Joe 
and Shorty said they “believed they ‘d stay and 
see to the horses” that were tied out to graze. 

Presently Pinkey came upon the fishing-poles 
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he and Bunny had left lying on the ground and 
he knew it was the place to turn toward the 
water. After much effort, the party reached the 
point where Pinkey and Bunny had discovered 
the horse and his captors. Pinkey’s heart was 
beating loudly and he was very much excited to 
be so near the scene of his morning’s fright. 
He did not relish his position in the least and 
began to regret being so zealous. 

At first there were no signs of life whatever, 
and then Pinkey discovered the horse standing 


‘** THANK YOU, MR. GORDON,’ REPLIED PINKEY FOR THE WHOLE PARTY, 
‘WE 'LL COME DOWN OFTEN.'” 


in the underbrush a few feet beyond the other 
side of the opening. The men were nowhere in 
sight. As soon as Old Hostetters and his neigh- 
bors saw the horse, they left all caution behind 
and rushed as fast as they could in the direction 
of the horse, hoping to surprise the men, who 
might possibly be asleep somewhere near. 

But their efforts were fruitless. Indications 
of a hasty departure showed pretty clearly that 
one of the men must have been on the lookout 
and had given warning of the approach of the 
rescue party. At any rate, a search of the vi- 
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cinity showed footprints in the muddy bank of 
the stream, indicating a hurried exit by that 
route. 

Pursuit was impracticable, and, as neither 
Pinkey nor Bunny could give a very clear de- 
scription of the men, it was not attempted to 
follow them. Old Hostetters was rejoiced at 
the recovery of his horse, and did not hesitate to 
He openly thanked Pinkey and Bunny 
for restoring his property to him and insisted 
that all the boys should come back with him 
to his house for dinner. 
Pinkey had to go that way 
to get Old Polly, and as 
none of the boys cared to 
remain and fish after what 
had happened, all accepted 
the invitation. The extra 
horse was hitched to Pink- 
ey’s surrey, and with old 
Hostetters proudly leading 
his newly-recovered ani- 
mal the return trip was 
shortly begun. 

Arrived at his house, Old 
Hostetters evidently  in- 
tended to leave no doubt 
that he wished bygones to 
be bygones. He dispensed 
hospitality with a lavish 
hand and made the boys 
really feel that he was in 
earnest. They accepted 
everything in the same 
spirit and were glad to 
have another formidable 
enemy added to their list of 
friends. 

“And now, boys,” called 
Old Hostetters, as they 
drove away from his front 
gate late that afternoon, 
“remember this: whenever 
you want to go nutting, or 
skating, or swimming, just 
come right down here to your heart’s content, and 
whenever you want any apples, you ‘re always 
welcome to go to my orchard and help your- 
You kids are n’t such a bad lot after 


say so. 


selves. 
all.’’ 

“Thank you, Mr. Gordon,” replied Pinkey, 
speaking for the whole party, “we ‘Il come down 
often,” and then, turning to his companions, he 
added: “That ’s better than a day’s fishing,—to 
get an offer like that from him, and besides we 
don’t have to worry now over not having done 
the right thing about the horse.” 








A STRANGE MISTAKE 


E BY JOHN KENDRICK 


My daddy says that once he was 
A little chap like me, 

So why he says the things he does 
I really cannot see. 


He says he cannot understand 
Why I so dote on noise, 

And like to play that I ’m a band, 
Deserting quiet toys. 


He says he can’t imagine why 

I stand upon my head, 
Instead of on my dignity 

Like boys who ’re better bred. 


He says he cannot comprehend 
The reason why I can't 


BANGS 


When, up the stairs I mount, pretend 
That I ’m a human ant, 


Instead of stamping on the stair, 
As tho’ I thought that I 

Were nothing but a lively pair 
Of hippopotami. 


From all of which I greatly fear 
In days beyond recall 

My dear old daddy, it is clear, 
Was not like me at all, 


But like some other little chap, 
Whose name I never heard, 

Who likes to sit on some one’s lap 
And never says a word. 
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FIG. I. THE COMPLETED BRIDGE. 


A BOY’S OWN BRIDGE 


BY EDWIN J. PRINDLE’ 


SipNEY had always been fond of using tools, and 
when his family moved to a new home, the lum- 
ber that was used for crating the furniture gave 
him plenty of material to work with. His father 
thought he could plan a bridge that would be the 
same in principle as a real “truss” bridge, and yet 
would be simple enough so that Sidney could 
build it, even though he were only twelve years 
of age. There was no real need of a bridge in 
the back yard, but a river could, of course, easily 
be imagined as flowing across the path to the 

g of the bridge was made, 


barn. A pencil drawing 
hard to build before he 


and it looked rather 
started; but, like most work, as soon as he had 
made a beginning, it commenced to seem easier. 

\ll the tools he used were a brace and bit for 
boring the holes, a saw, a hammer, and a try- 
square, for marking straight across the boards to 
saw their ends square. The lumber was all four 
inches wide and one inch thick, and it came in 


various lengths. Except for the flooring and four 


side braces, all that had to be done to any board, 
after sawing it the right length, was to bore two 
holes in it, for they were simply held together by 
bolts and were not nailed in any way 

The bridge is what is known as a “truss” bridge, 
like most railroad and highway bridges. The 
first thing done was to saw the eleven boards 
for each of the two sides, or “trusses,” making 
each board three inches longer than the distances 
between the two bolt holes it was to have, and 
then to bore the bolt holes an inch and a half from 
each end. Sidney got so interested that he could 
hardly sleep, and he was up and at work before 
breakfast, boring the bolt holes in all the boards, 
as this could be done without making enough 
noise to awaken the older people. When the 
boards, except the flooring, were all ready, the 
boards to form one side, or “truss,” of the bridge 
were laid flat on the ground inthe position shown 
in Fig. 5 and were bolted together \ll the 
bolts were five eighths of an inch in diameter, 
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and bolts four and a half inches long were used 
where four boards came together, and three and 
a half inch bolts where three boards met. The 
A-shaped supports and the boards for the ap- 
proaches were then bolted on at the same time. 
When the first side was completely bolted to- 
gether, Sidney leaned it up against the wall, and 
stood upon it to see if it were going to be strong 
enough. It showed no signs of giving way. The 
two sides were then stood up vertically, and for 
the moment held by strips nailed across from one 
to the other, for he was determined to build the 
bridge entirely with his own hands and would 
not let any one help him hold the sides. Then 
the flooring was sawed and nailed on, and as 
each piece was nailed in place, it seemed to make 
the bridge stronger. Finally the four side braces 





FIG. 2. SHOWING THE RIGIDITY OF A TRIANGLE. 


were put on. The bridge then had two coats of 
paint. The joy of that proud moment when he 
stepped on the finished bridge, and felt it- firmly 
support his weight, and knowing that he had 
made it entirely alone, amply repaid ail the work 
it had taken. 

The cost of the bridge was seventy-two cents 
for bolts and washers, and eighty-five cents for 
paint. Sidney’s mother says that, to be strictly 
correct, the cost of two shirt-waists, half a dozen 
towels, and a cake of sand soap should be added. 

This bridge has held three grown people at one 
time, and four children at another, and could 
easily have held more. Its spain is about nine feet 
between the supports. Why is it that such slender 
boards can hold so great a weight over so long 
a span? What is it that enables a railroad bridge 


looking like a spider web to hold an enormously 
heavy locomotive and train? It is because every 





FIG. 3 A FOUR-SIDED FRAME WILL COLLAPSE 
IF NOT SUPPORTED. 


bit of material in a truss bridge is put in the very 
best position to enable it to use its strength to the 
greatest advantage. I will try to make this clear 

You will notice that the sides, or “trusses,” of 
the bridge are made up entirely of triangles, or 
three-sided figures. There is an object in this 
A triangle cannot change its shape unless one or 
more of its sides is lengthened or shortened. Fig. 
2 shows that the triangle is stiff and will 
bear weight up to the limit of its strength with- 





FIG. 4. THE COLLAPSED FOUR-SIDED FRAME. 


out changing its shape. The first picture of the 
four-sided figure, Fig. 3, shows that the boards 
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must be held up to keep them from shutting up 
by their own weight, while the second picture, 
Fig. 4, shows what happens when any weight is 
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board will stand more strain if it is pulled, or 
pushed, in the direction of its length than if it is 
bent sideways. As each board in the truss is only 
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FIG. 5. WORKING DIAGRAM OF.THE BRIDGE, GIVING DIMENSIONS. 


put on the four-sided figure. Now look at Fig. 
5 on thise page. 

Since the triangle does not change its shape, 
we build the bridge entirely of triangles. The first 
triangle at the left is made up of boards A, B, 
and C, and rests on the little pier, or support. 
Then the second triangle, which is made up of 
the boards C, D, and E, is formed by bolting the 
boards D and E to the ends of the board C, and 
so across from one support to the other, the truss 
of the bridge is made up of triangles bolted to- 
gether. As no one of the triangles can change its 
shape, and as they are all bolted together, so 
that they cannot move on each other, they 
make a stiff framework much the same as if they 
were one solid board as large as the truss. The 
lengths of the parts of the bridge are given in Fig 
5. Bear in mind that these dimensions are what 
the engineer calls “between centers”—in this case, 
they are the distances from the center of one hole 
to the center of the other. Each piece of board, 
as has been said, should be one and a half inches 
longer at each end (three inches in all) than the 
distance “between centers.” 

Each board is simply fastened in place “by a 
bolt that passes through each end, and so the 
board can only be pushed or pulled in the di- 
rection of its length. There is nothing try- 
ing to bend the boards of the bridge trusses 
sideways. A board will support a much 
greater weight if it is stood on edge under the 
weight than if the weight is laid on the side of the 
board while the board rests at its ends on sup- 
ports. And the board will support a still greater 
weight if the board is hung up by its upper end 
and the weight is hung on its lower end. So a 





fastened in place by a single bolt at each end, 
around which it is free to turn, the boards can 
only be pushed, or pulled, in the direction of their 
length, for you can’t bend a board sideways that 
way. So you will see that the boards are all put 





FIG. 6, 


A PAPER-AND-STRING MODEL OF 
A TRUSS BRIDGE. 


into the bridge in the way in which they are 
strongest. 

The paper-and-string model, Fig. 6, of the 
bridge truss is holding a piece of lead-pencil ; and 
it shows that only the four boards that make up 
the “upper chord” of the truss are pushed on by 
the strains in the bridge shown in the model by 
their being bent, while all the other boards are 
simply pulled on. In a steel bridge, the pieces 
corresponding to the strings would be made of 
light, slender rods, while only the upper chord 
would have to be made of stiff beams. 
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THERE was a little kitten, sailing on a kitten ship, 
And the way the tempest roared was truly fearful; 
But she kept up her courage, with a smile upon her lip, 
Though the water in her eyes was “very tearful.” 
Then suddenly a gust of wind just swooped her off the deck, 
And she fell into the dreadful salty sea. 
She cried, “My goodness, gracious! Is there going to be a wreck? 
And if there is, what ’s happening to me?” 








But Captain Thomas Kitten was a-standing at the wheel, 
And he threw a life-preserver pretty quick. 
Kitty Kitten put it on her, but she soon began to feel 
That the motion of the waves would make her sick. 
She quickly got inside it and she floated on the wave 
Till she surely thought she was about to sink. 
Then she shouted to the Captain, “If you want my lives to save, 
You had better throw me nine of them, I think!” 
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THE MARRIAGE OF KITTY 
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Then Captain Thomas Kitten got the life-preservers out, 
Threw eight more of them to Kitty in the ocean. 

She put them all upon her and she floated 4n without 
Feeling any of “that awful, horrid motion.” 

She thanked the Captain kindly as she drifted to the land, 
And the Captain said, “You ’re welcome, Kitty dear!” 

And when he got ashore again he offered her his hand, 

So she married him within about a year. 




















BIRD LANGUAGE 


BY NIXON WATERMAN 


WueEn I go out to study birds with glasses and a book, 
Sometimes it ’s rather trying when I have to look and look, 
In order to identify some little, feathered thing, 

By just a touch of color on its head or breast or wing. 


*T would help so much if all the birds could be as nice as some 
Who are so kind and civil that whene’er they see us come 
A-peeping through the leafy boughs and seeking them afar, 
To learn their names, are good enough to tell us who they are. 


Our brave “Bob White” seems very glad to call that name of his, 
And “Chickadee” is willing, quite, to tell us who he is; 

And likewise, too, the “Whip-Poor-Will” and Mr. “Bob-O’-Link,” 
The “Cuckoo” and the “Phoebe” bird, the “Pewee” and “Chewink.” 


Yet, while those birds are very kind, they might do something more 
To help us learn their Latin names; the task is such a bore! 

How fine if one of them should call, through twilights calm and still, 
“An-trés-to-mus vo-cif-e-rus” instead of “Whip-Poor-Will”! 


Should Robin Redbreast gaily shout, instead of his old tune, 
“Me-ri-la mi-gra-té-ri-a” we ’d know his name full soon; 
There ’s much in nature-study birds could pleasantly beguile 
If all of them would sing their names in Latin for awhile. 
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At first, when a man wanted to cross a deep 
stream, he was compelled to swim across. But 
man at best is a poor swimmer, and it was not long 
before he invented a better method of traveling 
on water. A log drifting in a stream furnished 
the hint. By resting his body upon the log and 
plashing with his hands and feet he found he 
could move along faster and easier. Thus the 
log was the first boat and the human arm was the 
first oar. Experience soon taught our primitive 
boatman to get on top of the log and paddle along, 
using the limb of a tree for an oar. But the 
round log would turn with the least provocation 
and its passenger suffered many unceremonious 
duckings. So the boatman made his log flat on 
top. It now floated better and did not turn over 
so easily. Then the log was made hollow either 
by burning (Fig. 1), or by means of a cutting 
instrument. Thus the canoe was invented. Very 
often if the nature of the tree permitted it, the 
log was stripped of its bark, and this bark was 
used as a canoe. 

The canoe was one of the earliest of boats, but 
it is not in line with the later growth. The an- 
cestry of the modern boat begins with the log 
and is traced through the raft rather than 
through the canoe. By lashing together several 
logs it was found that larger burdens could be 
carried. Therefore the boat of a single log grew 
into one of several logs—a raft. By the time 
man had learned to make a raft we see he had 
learned something else: he had learned to row his 
boat along by pulling at an oar instead of push- 
ing it along with a paddle. Rafts were used by 
nearly all the nations of antiquity. Herodotus, 


the father of history, tells us that they were in 
use in ancient Chaldea. In Fig. 2 we have a kind 
of raft that may still be seen on some of the 
rivers of South America. Here a most impor- 
tant step in boat-building has been taken. A sail 
has been hoisted and one of the forces of nature 
has been bidden to assist man in moving his boat 
along. 

The raft was bound to develop into the large 
boat. The central log was used as a keel and 
about this was built a boat of the desired shape 
and size. Stout timbers, called ribs, slanted from 
the keel, and on the ribs were fastened planks 
running lengthwise with the vessel. To keep out 








FIG. I. THE INVENTION OF THE CANOE. 


the water the seams between the planks were 
filled with pitch or wax. Thus the raft grew into 
a large spoon-shaped vessel with keel and hull. 
We may call this boat a galley. The early galley 
was usually propelled by oars, although a single 
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sail sometimes invoked the assistance of the 
wind. It had no rudder and no deck, and if 
there was an anchor it was only a heavy stone. 
In the early history of the boat there was no 
such thing as a rudder. The oarsman had to 
steer his craft as best he could. With the ap- 
pearance of the galley a steersman comes into 
view. He steers by means of a paddle held over 
the stern of the boat. Within historic times, 
probably about the time of Homer (1100 B.c.), 
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FIG. 2. THE RAFT—SHOWING ALSO EARLY USE 
OF THE SAIL, 


the rudder first appears. In its first form it is 
simply an oar with a broad blade protruding 
through a hole in the side 


were chained to the benches on which they sat, 
and they were compelled to row as long as a 





FIG. 3. A ROMAN GALLEY OF ONE TIER OF OARS, 
INTRODUCING THE RUDDER. 


spark of life was left. Sometimes they dipped 
their oars to the music of the flute, but more often 
it was to the crack of the lash. Fig. 4 shows us 
how the Roman galley looked when Rome was at 
the height of her power (100 a.p.). The picture, 
however, shows but 30 oars on a side, whereas 
oars were operated from all the forty openings, 
making 200 oars on a side. 

The ship in which William of Normandy sailed 
(Fig. 5) when he crossed over the Channel to 
give battle to Harold (1066 a.p.) was not so 
impressive as a Roman galley, yet it was, never- 
theless, a better boat. In the first place William’s 
boat was a better sailer; it relied more upon the 
force of the wind and less upon the oar. In the 
second place, it could be steered better, for the 
rudder had found its way to its proper place and 
was worked by a tiller. Finally, the shape of the 
Norman boat fitted it for fiercer battles with the 
waves. 

After the invention of the mariner’s compass 
about the middle of the 13th century, and espe- 
cially after the discovery of America, great im- 





of the galley well to the 
stern (Fig. 3). 

The older galleys had 
one row of oarsmen (Fig. 
3), but as the struggle for 
the mastery of the sea be- 
came keener the boats were 
made larger and more row- 
ers were necessary. Gal- 
leys with two and three, 
and even four rows of 
oarsmen, were built by the 
Roman navy. When there 
was more than one row of 




















oars the rowers sat on FIG. 4. A ROMAN GALLEY WITH THREE BANKS OF OARS. 


benches one above another. 
The oarsmen were slaves or prisoners captured 
in war, and their life was most wretched.’ They 


provements in the building of sailing vessels were 
made up to the end of the 17th century. In the 


1 For a spirited account of life on a Roman galley read Wallace’s ‘‘ Ben Hur,” pages 127 to 164. 
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18th century another step was taken. You re- 
member that in that century inventors were 
everywhere trying to make a steam-carriage. 
They were at the same time trying to make a 
steamboat. 

France, England, Germany, and America were 
all eager to have the first steamboat. In this race 
America won, although France and England came 
out with their colors flying. 

Among those who worked upon the problem 
was James Rumsey of Shepherdstown, Virginia. 
Rumsey in 1786 propelled, by means of steam, a 
boat on the Potomac River, moving at the rate of 
five miles an hour. It is almost certain that this 
was the first boat ever moved by steam. How 
did Rumsey drive his boat? The piston was 





THE SHIP IN WHICH WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 
CROSSED THE CHANNEL IN 1066. 


FIG. 5. 
worked by a steam-engine. When it was raised 
it brought water in and when it was pushed down 
it forced the water out behind and the reaction 
of the jet pushed the boat along. A remarkable 
revival of a very ancient idea! Just as Heron 
turned his globe by reaction, just as Newton 
pushed the first steam-carriage along by reaction, 
so Rumsey pushed the first steamboat along by 
reaction. 

Another American who worked on the prob- 
lem was John Fitch. In 1787 he constructed a 
boat that was paddled by steam-driven oars, but 
it was not a great success. 

While Rumsey and Fitch were making their 
boats in America, European inventors were not 
idle. On the contrary they were so very active 
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that they almost won the honor of making the 
first successful boat. One of these, William 





THE CLERMONT, 1807. 


Symington, an Englishman, built a boat that may, 
with much justice, be called the first practical 


FIG. 6. FULTON'S STEAMBOAT, 


steamboat that was ever launched. This was the 
Charlotte Dundas, which made its trial trip on 
the Clyde and Firth Canal in 1802. On the 
Charlotte was a paddle-wheel instead of Fitch’s 
two sets of paddles. The wheel was placed at the 
rear of the boat and was worked by means of a 
crank which was turned by a rod attached to the 
piston-rod. 

The first successful steamboat was built by 
a man who kept his eyes on Rumsey and Fitch 
and Symington, and made the best of what he 
saw. As all the world knows, this was Robert 
Fulton. In August of 1807 Fulton’s steamboat 
the Clermont (Fig. 6) made a trip on the Hudson 
River from New York to Albany, a distance of 
150 miles, in thirty-two hours, and returned in 
thirty hours. Fulton advertised for passengers, 
and his boat was soon crowded. “The Clermont,” 
says an English writer, “was the steamboat that 
commenced and continued to run for practical 
purposes, and for the remuneration of her own- 
ers.” Here was the boat that was wanted—one 
that was financially profitable. 

Some engineers thought that the paddle of a boat 
should be placed at the stern, and be entirely out 
of water. John Stevens, an engineer of Hoboken, 
New Jersey, in 1805 built a steamboat according 
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AN EARLY PROPELLER. 





FIG. 7. 


to this notion (Fig 7). A close inspection of the 
wheel of the boat would show that it is spiral, or 
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screw-like, in shape. Stevens’ boat made a trial 
trip on the Hudson and worked well; but after 
Fulton’s great success the little steamer with its 
spiral-shaped wheel in the rear was soon forgot- 
ten. The idea of a screw-propeller, however, was 
not lost. It was taken up by John Ericsson, a 
Swedish engineer, who, in 1839, buiit, in an Eng- 
lish shipyard for an American captain, the first 
screw-propeller that crossed the Atlantic—the 
Robert F. Stockton. This was the last step in 
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the development of the boat. Since 1839 there 
has been marvelous progress in ship-building, but 
the progress has consisted in improving upon the 
invention of Ericsson rather than in making new 
discoveries. 

With the screw-propeller in its present form 
we may close our story of the boat. The homely 
log propelled by rude paddles has become that 
magnificent and marvelous creation—the huge 
twin- or triple-screw steamship of to-day. 





THE BUILDING OF A GIANT LINER 


BY W. G. FITZGERALD 


ALTHOUGH Ireland is supposed to be a very poor 
country, it is a curious fact that in her city of 
Belfast is built a larger percentage of magnifi- 
cent ocean liners than anywhere else in the 
world. For there is one “yard” in that city turn- 
ing out with monotonous regularity monsters 
like the Adriatic of the White Star line. The 
gross tonnage of this enormous ship is 25,000, 
and she transports nearly 4000 souls across the 
broad Atlantic in less than a week. 

Imagine what a hive of industry and machin- 
ery must be the place where such colossal ships 
are born. Think of 14,000 men, assisted by a 
whole world of thunderous engines, extending 
over eighty acres, and all at work upon gaunt 
skeletons which in a few brief months will be 
floating palaces of the sea! 

In one year eight of these giants have been 
launched, and they developed altogether the 
power of more than 100,500 horses. Most of 
them have nine decks, and carry about 3,000 pas- 
sengers and a crew of 500 or 600. Glance for a 
moment at the very latest product, the immense 
Adriatic, now the largest vessel in the world. 

Her length—about 750 feet—exceeds that of 
two towering skyscrapers placed one on top of 
the other; and her funnels, being twenty-four 
feet in diameter, would easily admit a couple of 
full-sized trolley-cars driven abreast throughout 
their whole length of 155 feet! Passengers tak- 
ing their morning stroll on deck will understand 
that a circuit of the ship three and a half times 
means covering almost exactly a mile. 

As the monster lies on the ways, one obtains 
an admirable idea of her vastness. It is like 


looking up at one of the Pyramids; only instead 
of rising from a desert, the towering hull com- 
mands one of the busiest industrial hives of men. 


Stand on the forecastle in th: very eyes of the 
leviathan, and the ground is nearly a hundred feet 
below. A confused hum floats up from the join- 
ers’ and blacksmiths’ shops, for all are busy upon 
the giant carcass which, even in this bare state, 
weighs over 16,000 tons,—even without engines, 
boilers, and palatial accommodation for passen- 
gers. 

These, with the water in her boilers, her 
stores, and her 7000-ton coal-bunkers filled with 
the best the mines produce, will raise the ship’s 
weight, without cargo, to 45,000 tons. The low- 
est deck of all is known as the “lower orlop”; 
then, rising tier by tier, we have the orlop, lower, 
main, upper, shelter, promenade, upper prome- 
nade, and boat—nine decks in all. A ship of this 
kind, the very latest, most luxurious and largest 
product of the mgrine architect, is absolutely un- 
sinkable, being divided into no less than 175 sep- 
arate water-tight compartments. 

Her vast ribs are covered with 26,000 steel 
plates, the largest forty feet long, and weighing 
about five tons. To fasten these to the mighty 
structural framework took 4,500,000 rivets, and 
some of these weighed three pounds. The rud- 
der alone weighs sixty-five tons; or including 
the castings for the stem, stern-post, and shaft- 
bracket, 280 tons. Three anchors of ten tons 
each are carried to control the giant, and each 
is provided with 1800 feet of cable, made up of 
twenty-two inch links, the iron in which is nearly 
four inches in diameter. Think of a chain of 
which every link weighs a hundredweight and a 
half! 

There are even electric elevators for both pas- 
sengers and mails. As to the electric light, there 
are over 5000 lamps fed by 200 miles of cable. 
One novel feature is a kind of central inquiry 
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A VIEW OF THE SHIP PARTLY FRAMED, AND SHOWING THE TANK TOP PLATING 
XXXIV.—117-118. 
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THIS IS NOT A RAILROAD BUT MERELY THE PROMENADE DECK OF THEI {DRIAT 
IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION AT BELFAST 


bureau which may be rung up by any one of the And in the place where such ships are built 

any matter on there is also a kind of marine hospital where sur 
Is it any wonder gical operations on a vast scale are conducted 
The great Indian liner, China, for example, was a 
She sank in the Red Sea near Perim, 


thousands of passengers upon 
which information is desired. 

that such a ship would require a strength of 70,- 
000 horses to drive her across the ocean? patient. 





THE COMPLETED HULL ON THE STOCKS READY FOR LAUNCHING. 
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THE BUILDING OF A GIANT LINER 





THE LAUNCHING OF THE 


and her bottom had to be entirely reconstructed. 
\nother case was the Paris, now renamed the 
Philadelphia. She had run onto the dreaded 
Manacles Rocks off the Cornwall, 
England, and required an entirely new stern, 
as well as new engines and boilers which were 


coast of 


ruined. 


Again, the South African liner, Scot, was 
taken into dock here in Belfast, cut clean into 


two parts, and an additional length of fifty feet 
built into her body amidships. A similar opera- 
tion was performed on the Hamburg-American 


liner Augusta Victoria. 


STEAMSHIP ADR 


LEAVING THE WAYS 


\ recent 
water-tight 
ship Suevii 
ard on the English coast this year. 
crushed but the 


incident showing the value of thes« 
that of the steam 
which ran upon the rocks off the Liz 
The forward 


compartments, 1S 


part of the vessel was badly 
water-tight 
from filling the vessel. 
abated the 


plates were loosened and, assisted by a blast of 


compartments prevented the water 
After the high sea had 
rivets of the framework and outer 
dynamite, the vessel was separated into two parts 

the forward one third remaining on the rocks, 
while the after two thirds proceeded to Liver 


ool under her own steam 
l ler | t 
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THE SWEET LITTLE GIRL AND 


QUAINT SQUEEGEE 
BY CHARLES F. LESTER 


THE Sweet Little Girl and the Quaint Squeegee, 

They met by the shore of the violet sea; 
‘T was Midsummer Night, and the moon shone bright : 
He was dressed in purple and she in white, 

\nd a fairy-wind blew o’er the sea. 


“Oh, Sweet Little Girl!” said the Quaint Squeegee, 

“A measure, I pray you, come dance with me! 
‘T is Midsummer Night, and the moon shines bright; 
To dance with you I should deem a delight, 

While the wind blows over the sea!” 


Said the Sweet Little Girl to the Quaint Squeegee, 
“A measure, with pleasure, I ’ll dance with thee!” 


So that Midsummer Night, while the moon shone bright, 


They danced and bowed in a manner polite, 
And the wind blew over the sea. 


Then the Sweet Little Girl and the Quaint Squeegee 
Said good-by on the shore of the violet sea, 

While the moon so bright, with its ruddy light, 

Still shone through the magical Midsummer Night,— 
But the fairy-wind fled from the sea. 
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*““NOW, CHILDREN, THIS IS ONE OF THE GREATEST AND MOST DANGEROUS TEMPTATIONS YOU WILL EVER 
MEET I WILL SHOW YOU HOW IT WORKS SO THAT YOU MAY REMEMBER AND ALWAYS AVOID I1 
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AND IT WORKED FINELY! 
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FOR VERY LITTLE FOLK 


HOW POLLY HAD HER PICTURE TAKEN 


BY EVERETT WILSON 











It was a bright spring morning, and all the animals on the Meadowbrook Farm 
had been given their breakfast, and the Piggy-wig family had settled down to a 
cozy nap. Suddenly there was heard a great noise and rushing out in the apple 


orchard. Old Mother Piggy-wig jumped up on her hind legs and looked over 
the fence of her sty to see what 


} it was all about. The little 
pA pig that went to market, and 
the little pig that stayed at 
= home, also jumped up, quite 
as excited as their mother. 
Then the little pig that had 
ij roast beef, and the little pig 
that had none, woke up, and 
they, too, scampered about, 
' wishing to know what was 
ee going on down under the 
apple-trees. But before old 
Mother Piggy-wig could tell 
them, the little pig, who, one 
> “ day, could not find his way 
= home, found a big hole in the 
.@}, lower board of the sty, and at 
> once shouted : 
4 “Oh, I see what it is! It 
Sx is little Polly going to have 
her picture taken.” 
And, sure enough, there was 
Polly’s brother Ned with his camera; and after him came Polly, and after Polly 
came—guess what! 

Well, first there came Blackie, the cat; then came Banty, the hen; and then 
came Gyp, the dog. And such a mew-mewing, and cluck-clucking, and bow- 
wowing you never heard! 

Polly had often had her picture taken, but it was always with her papa or her 
mamma, and she had never had her picture taken with her pets. So brother 
Ned had promised that on her birthday he would take her picture with all of her 
pets—if they would only keep still. This day was Polly’s birthday, and, as the 
weather was fine, her brother had told her to follow him out to the orchard. 

Ned fastened his camera on its three sprawling legs, while Polly tried to gather 
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her pets around her. But by this time Blackie, the cat, was chasing a squirrel 
(though he did not catch him); and Banty, the hen, was away off scratching for 
worms; and Gyp, the dog, was barking at a bossy calf down by the brook, for, of 
course, Polly’s pets did not know it was her birthday and that they were to have 
their pictures taken with her. 

Polly called, as loud as she could: “ Here, Blackie, Blackie ; here, Banty, Banty; 
here, Gyp, Gyp,” and as quick as a wink the animals came running up to her. 

At first she sat down, but all three of her pets got in her lap until you could 
scarcely see Polly behind them. That would not do, of course, 
because it was Polly’s picture that was the most important. 

Finally, she stood up and made her pets stand up, too. Then 





Kis, she had more trouble, for Gyp wanted to stand next to her, and 
fe so did Banty, and so did Blackie, but she told them if they were 
Jk , not good and did not stand just where she put them, they could 


- not have their pictures taken at all. She even said she would 
get the little pig that could not find his way home, and would 

have her picture t taken with Aim. They did not like that, so they promised to be 
good. She stood Banty on one side of her, and Gyp on the other side, and then 
she put Blackie on one end next to Banty. But Gyp and Blackie jumped around 
so lively that brother Ned ran into the house and brought out Polly’s toy cow, 
and stood her next to Blackie, and that kept A2m quiet, because he was afraid the 
cow would hook him with her horns—he did not know it was not a vea/ cow. 
Then Ned brought out Polly’s toy lion and put him next to Gyp, and that kept 
him quiet, because he thought the lion would eat him up,—he did not know it 
was not a vea/ lion. 

So, after they were all nice and quiet, Ned called out: 

“Ready! Look pleasant! One, two, three—all over!” 

And here is the way they looked in the picture that Ned took that morning. 




















BEFORE FATHER COMES 


EMILIE POULSSON 


By 














Watering the Flowers. 
(Face Washing. ) 

Tue lily-bank' some water needs, 

The pansies’, too, are dry ; 
And dust upon the roses’ here 

And - the pinks’ I spy. 
But see! with just a little care 
The flow’rs again are fresh and fair ; 

And fresh and fair these flow’rs should be 

For Baby’s dear papa to see. 
3Cheeks. 4 Lips. 


1 Brow. = Eyes. 
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Funny Fishes. 

(Hand Washing.) 
SoME funny fishes went to play 
In Washbow] Pond, not far away. 
Against the Rock of Soap they rubbed, 
And nicely one another sc rubbed ! 
Then Baby brought them all to land, 
He carried five in each small hand! 
What kind of fishes, pray, were these ? 
Why, finger fishes, if you — 





With Brush and Comb. 


ALL tumbled and tangled 
Is Baby’s soft hair, 
But Brush comes, and Comb comes 
And go to work there. 
And Brushkeepson brushing, and Comb 
combs apace, 
(Repeat while brushing the hair.) 
Till Baby’s bright locks are all smoothed 
and in place. 
Then Brush and Comb vanish 
For, tidy and neat, 
The Baby is ready 
Her father to greet. 
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I. 
Ha, ha! 


Srurpy and tall the big chestnut tree stood, 


Up went the squirrel as fast as he could 
Perched on a bough, 
There he sits now. 


“Ha, ha!” says the squirrel, “a high seat is 


good re 
Ha, ha 


1 Father’s shoulder. 
2 Baby will soon learn to echo this. 





A Strange Walk. 


A PLACE to walk the baby knows, 

A place where only Baby goes. 

Not on the floor, but up instead 
From Father’s feet to Father’s head ! 


cf] 
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Ill. 
Up to her Throne. 


QvueEN Basy, Queen Baby, 
The dearest queen known, 


'T is this way she reaches 


Her very high throne. 
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THE SHOWY MOCCASIN FLOWER (CYPRIPEDIUM 
REGINAE) 


The small sketch shows the pouched lip which is @ fea- 
ture of the ladies’ slipper group 


HOW TO KNOW OUR ORCHIDS. 


Wuat is an orchid? To many, the name sug- 
gests only those eccentric flowers which perch 
upon the trees of tropical forests in such strange 
form and glowing colors as to rival the painted 
plumage of the birds. But we need not go to 
foreign countries to know this interesting family, 
for there are over fifty species native to the 
United States. How shall we know them then? 


What is an orchid? 

One peculiar feature is the great irregularity in 
form; for, although their parts are arranged in 
threes, these parts are not in symmetry. 
strangely formed petal is called the “lip” and may 
be expanded into a pouch, delicately fringed, or 
brightly marked and covered with bristles. 


One 


Sev- 


}a peculiar relation with each other; a 
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pictures. The great feature of the family, how- 
ever, is the joining of stamens and style upon one 
support which is called the “column.” By this 


structure the pollen and stigma are brought into 
relation 


which makes possible a more perfect and remark- 


| able system of cross-fertilization by insects than 


can be found in any other family. Other differ- 
ences might be noted, but we see already that the 
orchids are a highly organized family and pos- 
sessed of exceptional interest. 

Let us glance at a few of the most beautiful. 
The lady’s slipper group (Cypripedium) naturally 
attracts us first because of the size and fame of its 
members. First of all is the showy moccasin- 
flower (C. reginae) and entirely appropriate is 
the Latin name which signifies queenly attributes. 
This regal flower has none of the wayside blos- 
som’s familiarity, but rears itself about the hem- 
lock-shaded pools of deep swamps and above the 
bog lands on remote hillsides. By the middle of 
June these secluded haunts may be searched with 
confidence, and the tangled thickets and treach- 
erous bogs along the way are forgotten when we 
see, against the dark background of evergreens, 
the white-fluted pouches and spotless petals of this 
orchid depending from their leafy stems. 





rHE 


HABENARIA GROUP. 


A spire of the white fringed orchis (//7. d/ephariglottis) is shown in the center, and at the left two views of a single flower showing its strange 


form, fringed lip, et« 


eral forms of the lip are shown in the small 
sketches which are drawn on or with the larger 


lo the right of center the first flower is from a spike of the purple fringed orchis, 
and the other from the ragged fringed orchis 


The pink moccasin-flowers may be found on dry 
hillsides, but they also grow in cool, shady woods. 
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What a picture they make, when the dim light 
filters down through the heavy foliage of forest 


i lg 
ROSE POGONIA OR SNAKE-MOUTH, AND 
ENLARGED FLOWER. 





solitudes and discloses to us a group of these pink- 
veined globes nodding above some deep spring, 
which reflects, tremblingly, their bright forms! 

In drier woods we find the large yellow moc- 
casin-flower and the small yellow, which looks 
like the first, but rarely grows over an inch long. 
The small white moccasin-flower is also to be 
found on wooded hillsides, but only by rare good 
fortune will the ram’s-head (C. arietinum) re- 
ward our search. It is most grotesque with its 
sac-like, dependent pouch, and so rare that its 
habits are unknown. 

The Orchis group, bearing the name of the 
family itself, has only two members in the United 
States. They might have been described first if 
we consider the time of flowering, for the showy 
orchis (O. spectabilis) often appears by the twen- 
tieth of April. The lip in this group has wavy 
margins and is prolonged behind into a spur for 
nectar. The stalx of the showy orchis rises be- 
tween two glossy, green leaves to the height of 
twelve inches and often bears six beautiful, pale 
purple flowers, nearly an inch long. 

The Habenaria group has an arrangement of 
many small flowers clustered on a tall spike or 
wand. The lip is often deeply cut or fringed, and 
the color may be white, yellow, rose purple, or 
green. Usually they keep to the deep swamps and 
bogs, although the finest specimens of the purple 
fringed orchis ever seen by the writer were grow- 
ing beside a dusty road. The purple fringed 
orchis often grows five feet tall, and its feathery 
mass of bloom forms a superb and decorative 
feature of the August swamps. 

The Pogonia, Arethusa, and Limodorum groups 
grow along grassy lake shores and among the 
shimmering sedges of our marshes in June. The 
Pogonia group is represented by the rose pogonia 





or snake-mouth, whose rose-colored blossom nods 
on a slender, grass-like stem, nearly twelve inches 





THE GRASS-PINK, LIMODORUM TUBEROSUM. 


SINGLE FLOWER 
OF ARETHUSA 


With its spire of flowers and a single flower 
Notice the queer, up-raised lip 


high. The drooping, bearded lip gives the flower 
its scientific name. The larger flowered and 
deeply purple Arethusa bulbosa, with its richly 
splashed and crested lip, is the beautiful and only 
member of the Arethusa group. The flowers are 
borne singly on the stems while in the Limodorum 
tuberosum an angled stalk bears a spire of from 
three to fifteen delicate lavender blossoms. This 
orchid is set apart by the peculiar position of the 








THE ARETHUSA BULBOSA IN THE MARSHES 
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lip, which is raised above the flower instead of 
hanging below it, as in all other members of the 
family. 

The perennial rosette of the rattlesnake plantain 
with its white-veined leaves is familiar to us all, 
but the flowers are not so well-known. When 
found and examined the spike will show a gath- 
ering of many small, round-bodied flowers, having 
a lip curled up into a sac with its edges turning 
outward. 

Late in the summer the slender wands of the 
ladies’ tresses rise from the dry hillsides or wet 
meadows. Of this group (Gyrostachys) we have 
seven members, two being very common through 
the months of September and October. In G. 





THE RATTLESNAKE PLANTAIN IN THE EVERGREENS. 


A single flower is shown enlarged in the sketch 


cernua the stalk is somewhat twisted and gives 
the likeness which prompted the name of ladies’ 
tresses, but only in the smaller G. gracilis is this 
feature clearly seen. In this plant the white 
flowers seem to be mounting a winding stair as 
they twine in graceful spiral upward about the 
slender stem. These two varieties often grow in 
the same situations. 

Briefly we have glanced at a few of our orchids. 
Only mention can be made of the other groups: 
the rare Epipactis with its queer, swollen lip; the 
Listera, also called twayhlade; Achroanthes, with 
its graceful white and greenish flowers; the 
Corallorhiza, or coral-roots, with their parasitic 
habits; the rare Hexalectris; Leptorchis, of un- 
known habits; Calypso, whose pouched lip once 
grouped it with the lady’s slipper; the rare Tipu- 
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laria; and Aplectrum, springing from a double 
bulb, which gives the common name of Adam 
and Eve. 





HILLSIDE 


ON THE 


THE LADIES TRESSES GROWING 


Ihe two nearest spires to the left are Gyrostachys cernua while 


the other, more slender ones are the Gyrostachys gracilis 
The enlarged single flower is that of G. cernua 


These rare and beautiful American orchids are 
becoming more rare every year. Heedlessly they 
are picked in quantities and uprooted by the igno- 
rant, who know nothing of their wonderful struc- 
ture and the remarkable movements their parts 
describe to continue the race. Let us, who know 
them, pledge ourselves to leave them undisturbed 
in their secluded haunts, so that their queen may 
reign indeed, so that her faithful servitors, the 
moths and bees, may freely perform their curious 







 <& 
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rHE PARASITIC CORAL-ROOT,(CORALLORHIZA MULTIFLORA). 


An enlarged flower is also shown 


and needful office, and allow this royal race of 
plants to increase. Howarp J. SHANNON. 
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“ GUGULACK,” THE PERPENDICULAR 
ROOSTER. 


In one of my extended rambles into the back 
country, I stopped at an isolated farm-house for 
a glass of water and a few moments’ rest. 





‘SOMETIMES HE WAS TOO ‘STRAIGHT, FOR HE LEANED 
BACKWARD HIS MANNER SEEMED TO ME MORE 
LIKE THAT OF A HEAVY AND SOMEWHAT 
RHEUMATIC OLD MAN THAN THAT 

OF WADDLING AQUATIC BIRDS 


After the usual preliminary talk, the kind- 
hearted woman who bade me welcome said, “I! 
have a rooster in the back yard that, I think, will 
interest you, as you are a naturalist.” 

“In what way,” I said, “is he peculiar?” 

“He stands upright like a human being.” 

“What!” I exclaimed; “have you a rooster that 
walks upright like a man?” 

“Oh, no. He does n’t walk like that. He wad- 
dles and rolls from side to side like a duck; but 
he stands up straight. Come and see him.” 

Sure enough, there was the rooster, standing as 
Sometimes he was too 
His manner 


straight as a_ soldier. 
“straight,” for he leaned backward. 


seemed more like that of a heavy and somewhat 
rheumatic old man than that of waddling aquatic 
birds. 

I at once bought him, and had him on exhibi- 
tion for several months at my home in the city, 
where he was invariably greeted with cries of ad- 
miration’ from the young visitors at my “pet 
house,” and exclamations of surprise from the 
more mature. 
could be handled about as easily as could a big 
Teddy bear. The young folkS dressed him and 
redressed him as they would a doll, but in a 
It was one boy’s 


He was as gentle as a kitten, and 


greater variety of costumes. 
especial delight to add to the bird’s ludicrous at 
titude by supplying striking contrasts in dress, but 


“4 
ao] 





‘* THE ROOSTER CONTINUED TO REPRESENT AN OLD WOMAN, 
WHO LIVED IN THE DISTANT COUNTRY, AND HAD 
BEEN ON A LONG WALK TO THE VILLAGI 


when I suggested that he might be put into a cap 
tain’s uniform, the suggestion was declined, and 
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the rooster continued to represent an old woman, UTILIZING A VERITABLE HEN-HAWK. 


who lived in the distant country, and had been on Tue morning of March 2gth being mild and 
a long walk to the village. The boy’s idea seemed pleasant, I started on a stroll across the fields 
to be so interesting to the other young folks that 
I arranged the background and made the accom- 
panying photograph. 

“There,” said Helen, “he-she has been traveling 
in a grassy path across a great field and is tired 
by the long journey.” 

The rooster’s most amusing performances can- 
not be described by words nor pictured by photo- 
graphy. When he was gently handled or stroked, 
and when the young people were carefully 
dressing him, he expressed his satisfaction by 
“o-o-r-r-r,” long drawn out, in rooster tone but in 
a contented rumbling like the purring of a cat. 
When he was in a cage, or promenading about 
the yard, and was surprised by an unusual noise 
or by the sudden approach of a visitor, he made a ryese rive CHICKENS WERE HATCHED BY A HEN-HAWK IN 
sound like an hysterical laugh, inexpressible in HER NEST UP IN A TREE, THIRTY-FIVE 
type, but suggesting gu-gu-h-lah-lah, at the top of ae a 





his voice; so the young folks named him “Gugu- toward a piece of neighboring woodlands. My 
lack.” path led me deep into the woods, where I could 

WOLF PUPS. hear the harsh cries of a flock of crows wheeling 
over the tree-tops. Presently I saw a _ broad- 
winged hawk fly from a nest in a large maple 
tree, followed by a swirling mass of tormenting 
crows. The nest was evidently a new one, there 


THE United States Department of Agriculture 
kindly lends St. NIcHOLAS the accompanying very 
interesting photograph of nine wolf pups at the 
entrance to a wolf den. 


, . ° Ino eve 2@ oC ve : > - » 
Wolf puppies are almost as attractive and play- being evergreen twigs woven into the structure. 


Close by the maple was a hemlock, having 
branches nearly to the ground. This made a con- 
venient ladder, and soon I was peering into—an 
empty nest. One week later I made another visit 
to the nest and found therein one egg, beautifully 
marked with blotches of reddish-brown on a pale 
bluish-white ground. Wishing to secure a set of 
these eggs, I appropriated this one, and a few 
days later two others, which completed the set. 
A week passed by. I chanced to pass through 
the woods, when, behold! a hawk sailed away 
from the maple. But there were no eggs this 
time. This gave me an idea, and before night I 
had placed in the nest, six large hens’ eggs fresh 
(?) from the store. Would the hawk be stupid 
enough to sit upon those eggs? The next morn- 
ing I learned that she was! Twenty-one days 
later I might have been seen in the dusky top of 
the maple. My hand sought the interior of the 
nest; it counted six eggs, warm, but nothing 
more. Two days I waited, and the twenty-third 
day Madame Hawk slid off the nest reluctantly, 
uttering shrill screams, and alighted in a nearby 
elm. Hurriedly climbing the tree, my hand went 
up, over, and into the nest. It touched something 
soft which moved. Five parti-colored chickens 





THE WOLF PUPS AT ENTRANCE TO DEN. 


ful as are those of dogs, to which they are dis- were then deposited in my capacious pockets! 
tantly related, and which they resemble. Again the nest was empty. The chicks were 
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just hatched and had some difficulty in balancing 
on their little feet. Had they remained in the 
tree a day longer undoubtedly they would have 
fallen to the ground, thirty-five feet below. 
From the dangerous neighborhood I carried 
them home, and soon they were eating moist 
bread-crumbs. When about a week old they 
were given the liberty of a small yard out of 
loors, and at night they were ready to be placed 
in the box back of the kitchen stove. 

As the days became warmer the chicks grew 
rapidly, and to the casual observer, looked not 
unlike ordinary chickens. Often as I worked in 
the fields I would hear the weird notes of a 
broadwing soaring overhead. Perhaps she was 
calling for her lost chickens, or, more probably, 
lamenting that she had not made a meal of them. 
But the chickens grew, unconscious of their par- 
ents soaring high above them. They mingled with 
the other fowls, knowing little and caring less 
about their origin. Surely few hawks have had 
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THE SATIN BOWER BIRD. 


Tue bower bird is related to the bird of paradise, 
and is a native of Australia. It receives its 
name from the strange habit of making a little 
bower-shaped playhouse, about which and 
through which it seems to have great sport 
amusing itself and friends. 

These bowers are built in the woods far from 
settlements, and are only made for the birds 
which have helped to build them. The base of the 
bower is made of sticks firmly interwoven, on the 
center of which the bower itself is constructed 
from longer and more flexible sticks and twigs. 
The bower is made so cleverly that the inner pas- 
sageway or run has no projecting forks or 
branches of the sticks to offer an obstruction to 
the bird’s rapid passage through it. All the forks 
project on the outside instead of on the inside. 

Immediately near, as well as within this bower, 
are strewn a quantity of various gaily-colored 
shells, stones, feathers, and any transportable 


4 
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THE SATIN BOWER BIRD. 


This bird is a little larger than our robin 

velvety black. 
such an experience, nor can many chickens boast 
of nativity in a forest tree. Though the hawks 
lost their first sitting of eggs, besides about five 
weeks’ time, I am convinced that a family of 
Raptores was reared after all. 

WALTER B. MANN. 


The male is a deep, shining, blue black, looking like satin, excepting the wings and tail, which are 
From the satin color and the bower playhouse the bird takes its name 


Some of the 
while 


gaudy article that the birds can find. 
feathers are stuck in among the twigs, 
others are scattered about near the entrance, and 
with these the birds play as would young folks 
at their playhouse. 

Harry B. Braprorp. 
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“Mane Wonk. 
THE MOTH THAT SQUEAKS. 
East ORANGE, N. J. 
Dear Sr. NICHOLAS :—I am very much interested in the 
Nature and Science department. I am writing this note 
to ask if you can tell me the name of a moth that squeaks. 














THE DEATH S HEAD MOTH. 


Father said that there is such a moth, and he wanted my 
sisters and me to try to find out its name. I have asked 
a great many people, but they have not been able to tell 
me. Hoping that you can tell me the answer, I remain 
Yours sincerely, 
PHYLLIS EAtron, 


The moth to which you refer is known to sci- 
entists as Acherontia atropos. It is found in 
Great Britain, and is often called the death’s-head 
moth because the markings on the back of the 
thorax have been fancied to resemble a skull. 

This moth makes peculiar sounds somewhat 
suggesting the squeaking of a mouse. How these 
sounds are made, naturalists have not been able 
to satisfactorily explain. 


HOW A FLY CLEANS ITS MIDDLE LEGS. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIs. 
Dear St. NicuHotas: Why do flies rub first their front 
? And why 


two legs together and then their back ones ? 
don’t they rub their middle ones together ? 
Yours truly, 
RALPH D. WHEELER (age 11). 


My observations of the house-fly confirm those 
of Mr. Wheeler, and it seems that the middle legs 
are never rubbed together. The hind legs are 
rubbed together and are used to clean the back 
and wings. The front legs are rubbed together 
and are used to clean the face and mouth parts. 
The object of rubbing the legs together is to 
clean them, and especially to clean the foot-pads 
which are apt to accumulate minute fragments of 
dust. The middle legs cannot well be rubbed to- 
gether, since the fly sits so low that they cannot 


[Avucust 


be put together under the body. If he attempts to 
put them both forward at the same time they in 
terfere with the front legs; if he attempts to put 
them both backward at the same time they inter 
fere with the hind legs. The question then arises, 
how are the foot-pads of the middle legs cleaned? 
One of my assistants, Mr. Couden, purposely 
soiled the feet of a house-fly with some sticky 
substance, and noticed that the middle legs are 
cleaned one at a time. The fly thrusts one of its 
middle legs forward and cleans it between the 
two front feet; then returns it to its standing po- 
sition and thrusts forward the other one which is 
cleaned in the same way.—L. O. Howarp. 


A QUEER GROWTH OF ROSE. 


PoTTsTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
Dear Sr. NicuHowas: I found a curious growth ona rose 
bush to-day. The old flower petals have dropped from a 
full-blown rose, and from the center of the receptacle has 


sprung another perfect rose. Fine, green, leaf-like things 
also have grown from the old receptacle. What causes 


this growth, and is it frequent ? I send a drawing to illus- 
trate. 
Your interested reader, 
HELEN STETSON JEWELL. 


Growths the same, or similar to the one that 
you describe, are interesting but not uncommon, 
especially in the Rosacex. Many text-books of 
botany refer to them. To a certain extent the 





QUEER GROWTH OF ROSI 


From a drawing sent by the writer of this letter 


California orange is a similar growth, the “small 
orange” in the end being a secondary formation, 
but not separated from the first by a lengthening 
stalk as in your rose. Similar growths ate com- 
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mon in so-called double apples, and as you doubt- 
less know, the apple is a member of the rose fam- 
ily. No one can explain why they occur. In 
fact it is impossible in most cases to answer the 
question, “Why?” when applied to nature’s oper- 
ations. Botanists state that such formations are 
due to a “disturbance of the general growth,” but 
that assertion you can readily see does not ex- 
plain why. 
HE SAW A RARE LUNAR RAINBOW. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
DEAR Sr. NIcHOLAS:—A lunar rainbow is one of the 
most rare and interesting spectacles in nature. On a voy- 
age from Halifax to Boston, in July, 1904, it was my good 
fortune to see a rea] lunar rainbow. There was a full moon 
and the night was misty. There had been a heavy fog all 
day. <A true rainbow appeared extending from the horizon 
more than half-way to the zenith and remained visible for 
an hour or longer. So far as could be learned it was the 
first lunar rainbow that any of the passengers or the crew 
had ever seen. The well-defined colors of the solar rain- 
bow were absent. The appearance and shape were the 
same as that of an ordinary rainbow except instead of 
being in bands of colors it was of white light and of great 
beauty against the background of gray mist. 
Your interested reader, 
EsTHER BURDICK (age 14 years). 
WHY THE WATER DID NOT OVERFLOW. 
PortsMoumTH, N. H. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: — We were trying an experiment a 
short time ago which I think is very curious and I would 
like it explained. My papa brought to our dining-room, 
after finishing breakfast, a glass of water, the water coming 
exactly to the top of the glass. We placed in that glassful 
of water eleven pennies, four nickels, six dimes and ten 
quarters without the water overflowing. This seems very 
queer and [ am curious to know how it can take that sum 
of money and still not run over. 
Your very loving reader, 
FLORENCE M. WARD (age IO years.) 


If you will fill a tumbler “full” of water several 
times, or fill several tumblers at one time, and 
look at them carefully, with your eyes just a 
little below the level of the top of the tumbler, 
you will see that the term “full” does not always 
mean the same thing. We speak of the tumbler 
as “full” when the surface film of the water 
comes to the edge. But the film may touch the 
edge and yet the center of the tumbler be less or 
more than full. That is, the surface film does not 
always extend straight across the tumbler; it may 
curve downward or upward, and thus the tumbler 
be “full” with different quantities of water. 

I filled two tumblers with the surface film of 
water in both as nearly straight across as possi- 
ble, as is shown in the left tumbler in the illus- 
tration. In the right tumbler I put the thirty- 
one coins*mentioned in your letter, dropping in 
each piece very carefully. The surface film, 
which has strength and is elastic, curved upward 
to make room for the coin. If the tumbler, at 
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first, had been “full” with the surface film curv- 
ing downward, I could have put in even more 
than you mention. 

There was ar interesting article on the surface 
film of water (showing its strength sufficient to 
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THE TWO TUMBLERS OF WATER WITH WHICH I EXPERI- 
MENTED TO ILLUSTRATE THE ANSWER TO THE 
QUERY IN THE ACCOMPANYING LETTER 


support a floating needle and yet curving down- 
ward under the pull of its weight) published on 
page 932 of “Nature and Science” for Augus 
1900. See article, “Skating on the Water.” 


FISH IN AN AQUARIUM. 


ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
DEAR St. NicHOLAS: We have three aquariums and have 
lots of fish. Among them are goldfish, darters, bass, mud 
minnows, suckers, and shiners. 
back that we cannot keep with the others, because he kills 
them. 

Could you tell me what makes the little black spots on 
the shiners, and what they are? They come on for a 
while, then some of them disappear. 

Yours truly, 
Jean I. Hort. 


There is also one stickle- 


WoOoDVILLE, MISSISSIPPI. 
DEAR St. NicHo.as: I have a bowl of goldfish. One 
morning I noticed a small black spot ononeof them. This 
spot increased until the fish was almost entirely covered. 
Another fish was affected the same way. Will you please 
explain this ? 
Yours sincerely, 


HARRIET FE, VENTRESS. 


The question about fungus on goldfish is one 
that comes up continually. It is due to improper 
conditions, impure water, lack of plant life in the 
aquaria and improper feeding. When a fish is 
badly affected it is best to kill it and get another 
specimen. People who keep fishes in aquaria 
should have a small book and study the subject. 
Such books can be had of book-dealers generally. 
A badly diseased specimen cannot be cured by an 
amateur.—CHARLES H. Townsenpb, Director New 
York Aquarium. 
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VACATION LONGINGsS. 


BY ALISON L. STRATHY (AGE 16). (Gold Badge.) 


I LONG and yearn for the wind to blow 
I long and yearn for the sea, 

To rig my ship and sail away— 
And naught but a sailor be. 


The wind could roar and the waves could lash — 
O happy my heart and free, 
If I could leave home and sail away 
Far over the silver sea. 


PERHAPS there is a League member now and then who 
makes a drawing, or a photograph, or writes a story, or a 
poem, which he has every reason to believe is very good 
indeed, and which 1s so in fact, but strangely enough the 
sender of it never hears from it again, not even on the Roll 
of Honor. Perhaps that sender wonders why, and maybe 
thinks he has not been well treated; but does it ever occur 
to him that 4e may have been the only one to blame? Of 
course the contribution may never have reached the Sr. 
NICHOLAS office. Contributions a7¢ lost sometimes, though 
not often. The chief reasons why good contributions are 
sometimes wasted are as follows: 

The sender may have omitted his name. He may have 
written it so illegibly that no one but himself could read it. 
He may have omitted his age. He may have failed to have 
his contribution indorsed as original. If adrawing, it may 
have been made with colored, or colorless, ink—not black, 
as the rules require. If a story, or a poem, it may have 
been written on both sides of the paper, in which case it is 
not even read. Or it may have contained too many words (of 
prose), or lines (of verse). All the requirements are care- 
fully explained each month in the rules on the last League 
page, and are very easy to follow. If the young artist or 
writer expects to become a grown-up artist or writer, he 
will have to prepare his work with care and correctness, 


I could hear the sea-gull’s lonely call 
Way off in the empty skies. 

I could see the long cold trail behind 
And the bubbles sink and rise. 


At night when the twinkling stars peep out, 
And the wind has sunk to rest, 

I ’d lower my sails and drift away 
Far out on the ocean’s crest. 


and, soon or late, follow most of the League rules, for these 
things are just as necessary to success as that the work 
should be well written or drawn. Two very excellent 
stories were omitted this month because they contained 
more than four hundred words. But what could we do? 
The rule is the rule, and the editor has neither the time nor 
the authority to cut out the extra words. In the world of 
art, care is quite as Gnportant as talent. 

And this brings u%to a special word to the young pho- 
tographers. A good many photographs come to us not 
‘** squared up”? as we say, on the paper. Of course, in us- 
ing a hand camera, even when the right point of view is 
selected, the camera may tip a little at the instant of ex- 
posure, and the vertical lines be thrown out of plumb. But 
in the print this is easy to correct by trimming, and it 
ought to be corrected before the’ picture is sent to the 
League, whether the print is mounted or not. It is by no 
means easy to appreciate even a good picture when the 
buildings or the trees are all sliding down hill, as if an 
earthquake were going on, or when the horizon line of a 
marine view has a pitch that would cause all the water to 
run out of the sea in less than three minutes. A horizon 
line should be perfectly horizontal. The upright lines of 
a building should be truly perpendicular. We have re- 
ceived pictures of croquet grounds that no properly con- 
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tructed croquet ball would stay on half a second unless it 
was pegged down, and we have examined street views where 
the wagons and cars could not have got out of the way 
1ick enough to saye themselves, if the houses had been 
ally as they appeared in the pictures. Make your picture 
irefully, then print it carefully and, finally, if necessary, 
trim it carefully, in order to have it appear as nearly like 
the object photographed as possi- 
Then it will be far more cer- 

tain of careful consideration. 


PRIZE-WINNERS, 
MAY COMPETITION. 


In making the awards, contribu- 
tors’ ages are considered, 

Verses. Gold badges, Theodore 
L. Fitz Simons (age 14), 27 Meet- 
ing St., Charleston, S. C., and 
Alison L. Strathy (age 16), 5 Sel- 
kirk Ave., Montreal, Can. 

Silver badges, Laura Moench 
(age 15), Gowanda, N. Y., Eliza- 
beth Flournoy (age 11), Sioux 
City, Ia., and Carol Thompson 
(age 11), St. Gabriel’s School, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 

Prose. Cash prize, Knowles 
Entrikin (age 15), 2113 7th Ave., 
Moline, II]. 

Gold badges, Nan Pierson (age 
16), Box 933, Boise, Idaho, and 
Robert W. Hobart (age 10), Price 
Hill, Cincinnati, O. 

Silver badges, Bessie Little (age 
14), 633 W. Main St., Helena, 
Mont., Lucile G. Phillips (age 
10), 205 E. Magnolia St., Stockton, Cal., and Arthur J. 
Kramer (age 14), 209 Main St., Galena, III. 

Drawing. Gold badges, Otto Peichert (age 15), 75 
Hartford Ave., New Britain, Conn., and Catharine Van 
Wyck (age 14), 507 Maple St., Bellingham, Wash. 

Silver badges, Charles E. Mansfield (age 15), 541 
Baker St., San Francisco, Cal., Margaret Erskine Nicol- 
son (age 11), 10 Orman Road, Hampstead, N. W., Eng- 
land, Colin Campbell (age 9), 56 Blaine Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 


Photography. Gold badges, Elizabeth L. Clarke (age 
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13), Williamstown, Mass., and Roland Redmond (age 14), 
309 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

Silver badges, Margaret B. Wood (age 14), 815 St. 
Paul St., Baltimore, Md., Louis Werner, Jr., (age 10), 
251 W. to2nd St., N. Y., and Nathaniel Hathaway 
(age 9), 515 W. Chelten Ave., Germantown, Pa. 


Wild-Creature Photography. 


First prize, ‘‘ Mr. Pos- 





BY ELIZABETH L. CLARKE, AGE 13. (GOLD BADGE.) 


sum,”’ by J. Sterling Halstead (age 12), Mamaroneck, 
N. Y. Second prize, ‘‘ Canada Wild Goose,” by Edwin C. 
Brown (age 14), 1918 Queen Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Third prize, ‘‘Fawn,” by Dorothy E. Billings (age 11), 
138 Highland St., Milton, Mass. Fourth prize, ‘* Herring 
Gull,”” by George Curtiss Job (age 14), Kent, Conn. 
Puzzle-Making.- Gold badges. Ellen E. Williams 
(age 14), 241 Broadway, Norwich, Conn., and Herbert 
M. Davidson (age 11), 3128 Paseo, Kansas City, Mo 
Silver badges, Alida Chanler (age 13), Tuxedo, N. Y., 


and Walter Davidson (age 8'4), 238 East 69th St., New 
York City. 
Puzzle - Answers. Gold 


badges, Helen Gallup (age 14), 
335 Huron Ave., Sandusky, 
O., and William H. Bartlett 
(age 11), North Scituate 
Mass. 

Silver badges, Edward Jun- 
tunen (age 13), Box 778, 
Laurium, Mich., and Mal 
colm B. Carroll (age 10), 
West New Brighton, Staten 
Island, N. Y 





NOTICI 
THe Str. Nicnoras League is 
an organization of St. Nicu 
LAS readers for the purpose of 
intellectual and spiritual pro 
gress. There are no fees. A 
badge and instruction leaflet 
will be mailed free to any ad 
dress 
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THE JOURNEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


BY KNOWLES ENTRIKIN (AGE I5.) 


(Cash Prize.) 


FROM among the pine forests of Minnesota there emerges 
a stream that, ever broadening, sweeps through the basin 
cut for it by an immense glacier ages ago, and at last flows 
into, and mingles its yellow stream with, the Gulf of 


Mexico. 


Many varieties of scenery present themselves to the eyes 


of the traveler upon its bosom. 
At its source the Mississippi 
flows among lakes and forests 
which are fast disappearing 
under the ax of the greedy 
lumber companies. 

It emerges upon fruitful 
plains. passing between ma- 
jestic bluffs, and by the mar- 
velously noisy, dirty, big and 
bustling that line its 
banks. 

Old river towns that flour- 
ished under the reign of the 
steamboat have succumbed to 
the influence of the railroads 
manufacturing 


cities 


and become 
centers. 

Many, however, have lack- 
ed the vitality necessary for 
this change, and their mol- 
dering warehouses, levees and 
wharves stand as monuments 
of former prosperity and pres- 
ent decay. 

Farther down it flows be- 
tween the cane and cotton 
fields of the new South and 
past the quaint old and aston- 
ishingly new city of New 
Orleans, and then dividing 
its stream, spreads out over 
the delta, and at last falls into 
the arms of the waiting sea. 

Many and strange are the 


A 
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tales that the Father of Waters murmurs t 


his lov ers, 


love. 


surface. 


tiful. 


He has moods. 
big-hearted, cruel, kindly; he is always, in 
all moods, under all skies, beautiful. 


BY THEODORE L. 


For those who live near his heart 
he has many: a ballad of tragedy, a song of 
spring and renewed life, a symphony of sum- 
mer and its fruits, a harmony of youth and 


Under the summer moon he flows, tran 
quilly caressing the boats that float upon his 
Amidst the spring gale he rages, 
swollen and harsh-voiced, majestically beau 


At times immense, strong, 


VACATION. 
FITZ SIMONS (AGE 14). 


(Gold Badge.) 


THE partridge calls across the field, 
The mocking-bird is singing, 

Their notes blend lovingly together, 
Like tinkling bells a-ringing. 





5'"S 


The hawk sweeps by, across the sky— 


On quiverin 


wing he hovers, 


And marks with eager eye the mouse, 
That scrambles through the covers. 


The bittern booms amid the sedge, 
His call is loud and clear; 

It rings, and echoes through the wood, 
Borne by the fresh spring air. 


Peacefully the buzzards float, 





WOOD, AGE 14 


In gracefulness of motion, 
Upon the sea of fragrant air 
Like ships upon the ocean. 


he forest black is at my back 
Asongits pines are singing, 

Fhe lullaby of nestling birds 
hat in its boughs are 


swinging. 


rhe river flows on calm and 
blue, 
Beneath the morning sun. 
The martin whistles cheerily, 
Vacation has begun! 


MY JOURNEY 
AROUND THE WORLD. 
BY NAN PIERSON (AGE 160) 
(Gold Badge.) 


LAST summer I made a jour- 
ney around the world. I can 
almost see the incredulou 
look in your eye as you look 
at me with a doubt of my 
sanity when I add that I did 
not leave my native town. 

‘**How in the world did 
you do it?” I almost hear 
you ask; so I will tell you 
all about it. 

Ever since I can remember, 
my fondest day-dream has 
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been to some day travel abroad. Last sum- 
mer I longed as I had never longed before to 
travel, but it could not be. ‘lhen an idea 
came to me. I planned a reading course 
which included stories told by great travelers. 
I journeyed in Clifton Johnson’s rural Ire- 
land and Scotland, and in Du Chaillu’s 
‘Land of the Midnight Sun.” I fairly 
reveled ‘*In Darkest Africa”; Carpenter’s 
Geographical Readers were read and liked 
that summer in spite of the fact that I had 
hated them when they were lessons to be 
learned at school. I visited almost every 
country in the world with Knox’s * Boy 
Travelers.”” But the journey I enjoyed by 
far the most was in Nansen’s ‘ Farthest 
North.”’ All these books I read and re-read 
until I knew them thoroughly. 

Sometimes I look at a little journal that I 
kept during my traveling days. It is the 
record of my journey and it is full of inter- 
esting notes I gleaned from my reading. 

rhe walls of my den are almost covered 
with postals I collected Jast summer while I 
was abroad. 

If ever my dream comes true and I go 
abroad, I trust after my last summer’s read- 
ing course, I will go with a clearer and better 
idea of what I am to see. 


VACATION DAYS. 


BY ELIZABETH FLOURNOY (AGE II). 
(Silver Badge.) 
IN vacation time on sunny days, 
The woods ring out with children’s plays ; 
Even the birds are a happy throng, 
The branches are full of their merry song. 


The squirrels play and frisk about, 

rhe children laugh and play and shout, 

The old sun smiles at their childish 
ways ; 

Oh happy, happy vacation days! 


A JOURNEY, 


BY ROBERT W. HOBART (AGE IO). 


WHEN I was about five years old and 
my brother seven, we had been down 
on Cape Cod for the summer, and were 
on our way to Cincinnati. 

We left Boston at half-past ten in 
the morning; there was a wreck on 
the road which delayed us about two 
hours, so we lost our connections at 
Albany. 

The train at Buffalo waited for us, 
but it was one o’clock in the morning 
when we got there. 

Mama was very glad indeed to catch 
the train, and we children were sound 
asleep, and the nurse woke us up and 
put on our hats and coats, and we 








“4 VACATION MEMORY.” 
went out on the platform of the train, AGE 12. 
and the porter lifted us two little boys 

off on the station platform and went back to get Mama and 
the bags. 
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A VACATION MEMORY.” BY NATHANIEL HATHAWAY, JR., AGE 

(SILVER BADGE.) 

Just then the train gave a jerk, and jerked again, and 
moved! 

Mama wanted to get off, but the porter would not let 
her, and Mama was so scared about leaving us that she 
wanted to jump off. 

She was so excited that she just beat the porter so he 
would have been black and blue if he had not been black 
already. 

But he would not let her off because the train was go 
too fast, and he would not stop the train 

It went about a half a mile out in 
the freight yards. 

We were left on the station plat 
form all alone at one o’clock in the 
morning. We were awfully scared. 

Presently a man came up and spoke 
to us and asked us where we 
going, and we said ‘‘ Our train is gone 
away and our Mama is on it.” 

Then the man said: ** Yes, I know.”’ 
And then he just took us away over 
on to another platform, and we were 
frightened. 

We waited, and waited, and the 
train came back, and the man went up 
to Mama and said ‘*“T know where 
your children are,”’ 

And we were glad to see our Mama 


ne 
"> 


were 


igain. 


VACATION. 
BY ELEANOR JOHNSON (AGE GQ 
(Honor Member.) 


No books, no work, 

Just fun, and mirth, and laughter. 
With sunny days, 

And joys that follow after. 
Our hearts are full of Life, and glad elation, 
The world seems ours —for it is now vacation. 


BY GEORGE KOCH, 
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MY VACATION FRIEND. 
BY LAURA MOENCH (AGE I5). 
(Silver Badge.) 


I HAVE a friend I do enjoy, 
A truer heart there never beat 
Than that of my own farmer boy, 
With broad-brim hat and brown bare feet. 


He rakes the garden and plants the corn 
And loves to fish in the blazing sun; 
Always busy from early morn— 
His honest eyes so bright with fun, 
My farmer boy. 


We sit in the golden heaps of hay, 
With naught around us to annoy, 

And chat and dream in our own free way. 
I and my brother, my farmer boy. 


MY JOURNEY TO MADAME TUSSAUD’S 
WAXWORKS. 
BY LUCILE G. PHILLIPS (AGE 10). 
(Silver Badge.) 


I was very much interested three years ago when my 
mother, father, grandmother and myself were abroad, to 
be able to see Madame Tussaud’s waxworks. It made it 
doubly interesting after having read the story of ‘* A Com- 
edy in Wax” which ran in St. NICHOLAS. 

When we first entered the building we noticed beside 
the door, two guards. They were perfectly motionless, 
but thinking them alive we paid little attention to them, 
until one of the ladies in our party said she was going to 
touch them. The left one she thought real, the other, a 
wax figure. 

Upon touching the left one, she remarked upon how 
still he stood. She then looked at the right one and ex- 
claimed upon the apparent realness of him, when he sud- 
denly laughed, embarrassing her greatly. 





**CANADA WILD GOOSE.” BY EDWIN C. BROWN, AGE 14. 
(SECOND PRIZE, WILD CREATURE PHOTOGRAPHY.) 





“MR. POSSUM.” BY J. STERLING HALSTEAD, AGE 12 
(FIRST PRIZE, WILD CREATURE PHOTOGRAPHY.) 


In the main room there were rows and rows of knights 
and presidents and guards. In the middle were big plat- 
forms, and on one of them was the wax figure of Shake- 
speare, behind which Lucy was hidden by Madame Tussaud 
in the story. 

All the figures were dressed beautifully. The women in 
long, sweeping trains and velvet capes, and the men in silk 
hose and beautiful mantles. 

The figure of Madame Tussaud was very sweet, dressed in 
a black dress, with a black ruffled hood and a cape to match. 

Her face was beautiful! so motherly and loving that I 
am sure she really would have helped a little girl as she 
did Lucy. 

She stands at the head of a cradle in which lies the wax 
model of King Alfonso, as an infant; but to-day the cradle 
was empty. To our question the guide explained that the 
wax baby had real hair and that so many children patted the 
little curls that they soon became loosened from the wax, 
and had to be replaced. 

On the lower floor was a long hall on each side of which 
little rooms were divided off with glass fronts and in them 
were pictured historical scenes, two of which were the be- 
heading of Mary, Queen of Scots, and Lady Jane Grey. 
The guide’s explanations were so interesting that we all re- 
gretted to leave. 


VACATION. 
BY FRANCES HYLAND (AGE 8). 


Dickey and Bertha were a boy and a girl, 
Dick had straight hair and Bertha a curl ; 
They skipped to school hand in hand, 
They ran and jumped on the shining sand. 


They started off at half past eight, 
So they were not one moment late 
When they got to their school — 
On the bench or stool. 


With bobbings of ribbons of blue and of red, 
The teacher looked over her desk and said, 
‘«To-morrow vacation comes, 

So do no more sums.”’ 
And Dickey and Bertha were so very glad 
They were really inclined to act very bad. 
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A LONG JOURNEY. 
BY ARTHUR J. KRAMER (AGE 14). 


(Silver Badge.) 


ONCE upon a time there lived a youth who loved a bright, 
but far distant star. 


After thinking of many ways to come 





BY DOROTHY E. BILLINGS, AGE 11. (THIRD PRIZE, 


WILD CREATURE PHOTOGRAPHY.) 


‘* FAWN.” 


to it, he determined to build an airship. He took the 
bright hopes of youth, and with cunning fingers he fash- 
ioned them into a ship, light and buoyant as any aéronaut 
might wish. 

One night he loosed his bonds and sailed straight up- 
ward toward his star. The star itself, by its very bright- 
ness and mystery, seemed to beckon to him and he, never 
doubting of final success, mounted upward until the earth 
was but aspeck beneath him. Finally it disappeared al- 
together and he was free to bend all his thoughts on his 
Star. 

His will was sufficient to guide his light craft, and kept 
it on a straight course toward the star. 

Now he came up among the lower stars. He amused 
himself by watching other men on vessels similar to 
his. One in particular he watched. The frail boat, 
built of hopes not strong enough to raise its occupant to 
his goal, seemed almost ready to fall to pieces. Finally j 
it fell, and its occupant with one last cry fell into 
space. 

He looked upward ata bright star. He saw a man 
ascending to it. The star opened and he heard a burst 
of music telling of the final triumph of another striver 
after higher ideals. He met some men who were going 
on to the higher stars, and some few who were going 
to the star of his ambition. With these he joined him- 


self that he might have companions on his journey. Z 


Ever and anon as he watched the ships above him, 
he saw one disappear. Asking his companions about 
it, he learned that these were those who had grown old 
in the quest, and were taken away to their star to live 
in peace, after their strivings. 

The glories of the star grew more manifold as they 
proceeded, and days, months and years passed as seconds 
on earth while they gazed uponit. One day our youth, 
now an old man, heard his name called from the star: 
**Comrades,”’ he said, **I am called. [Be faithful and 





we shall meet again at the star,” and he vanished from 
their sight. 

While they watched in wonder, they seemed to see the 
star open and their comrade go in, and a far-off burst of 
music proclaimed that one more mortal, after a life of striv- 
ing, had reached his ideal. 


VACATION DOWN SOUTH. 
BY E. BABETTE DEUTSCH (AGE II). 
(Silver Badge.) 


Liv’ chile, lil’ chile wid ‘lasses on yo’ nose, 
Come an’ kiss yo’ Pappy, lil’ Tipsytoes. 
Now dey ain’t no lessons to be leahned no mo’, 
Go an’ make yo’ mud pies by de kitchen do’. 
Do yo’ miss de schooldays, an’ de book an’ slate ? 
Pappy ’Il play de school-ma’am, ‘‘ Chilluns sit up 
straight!” 

Nevah mine mah honey, don’ yo’ waste a teah. 
Pappy an’ yo’ mammy ’I] make fun aJl de yeah. 
Mammy ’ll make prime biskits, yo’ will like dem, sho’, 
Nevah mine, mah honey, dat school don’ come nomo’! 

ROSE’S LIFE JOURNEY. 

BY BESSIE LITTLE (AGE 14). 
(Silver Badge.) 

WHEN Rose was a little girl it was a long, long time 
ago. 

Rose’s hair was fiery. Her temper matched it. 

She had a good mother. One that meant to teach 
her daughter well, but did not always say the things 
she meant. 

Rose was not bad. Her temper sometimes overcame 
her. She grew as other children. 

At the age of twelve she began reasoning. 
dren do. She reasoned more than others. 
She heard people talk. She compared. 

‘*T may have children some day. 

‘*T shall want-them polite, loving and good. 

**T must be capable of leading them along those paths. 

** Children learn more from example than from chastise- 
ments. They will repeat what they hear. 

‘* They will hear much from me. 


Most chil- 


She read, 





** HERRING GULL.” 


BY GEORGE CURTISS JOB, AGE 14 
(FOURTH PRIZE, WILD CREATURE PHOTOGRAPHY.) 
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Of classes strong, and spirit bold, of work the whole 
year through. 

Ah me! ‘tis strange. Vacation dreams at school, are 
all in vain, 

Yet, while vacation time is here, I dream of school 
again. 


MY JOURNEY TO ELLIS ISLAND. 
BY HELEN A. RUSSELL (AGE 15). 
(Silver Badge Winner.) 
DURING a recent trip to New York, I visited Ellis 
Island. 

We started out on a cold, bright afternoon, from the 
Battery, on a ferryboat which had brought immigrants 
from the island. The ride took about ten minutes. 

Leaving the boat, we went up a broad walk which 
led to a large brick building. On entering this, we 
were given passes, and told to go where we chose. 

We went to a gallery overlooking a large room con- 





taining foreigners of all nationalities. At one end of 
‘*\ VACATION MEMORY.” BY FRANCES WOODWARD, AGE 12. the room were desks, at which were seated officials 
who, after questioning them, gave the immigrants slips 

**T cannot fall into good habits. I must grow into of paper telling where they were going. 


them ”’; and she did. 

Her temper she conquered. 

Many times she failed, or seemed 
to fail, and gave up hope. Again 
she was inspired, and tried. 

To-day the once fiery lochs are 
soft and white, and to-day the once 
fiery temper is subdued and quiet. 

Her self-control will not stop, 
but will continue down through 
generations to come; and her rea- 
soning while achild, has brought her 
along her journey toa happyold age, 
surrounded by children, children’s 
children and hosts of friends. 


VACATION DREAMS. 


BY ARTHUR A, MYERS (AGE 17). 





(Honor Member.) 


*“*A VACATION MEMORY.” BY KATHARINE CUNNINGHAM, AGE 10. 


WHILE geometric problems puzzled 
not my tired head, 

And my dreaded Virgil lesson lay before me still 
unread, 

I dreamed—of quiet country nooks, of flowers 
the woods conceal ; 

Of babbling brooks, of shining trout, of men 
with rod and creel, 

Of laughter borne on gentle breeze, from fields 
of new-mown hay, 

Of balmy air and azure skies that 
make a perfect day. 

Alas! ’t was but an idle dream—the 
school-room looked so drear, 

I idled still, and sadly wished vacation 
time were here. 


One family which I saw consisted 
of the father, mother, and six children, 
the eldest of whom was not over ten. 
She carried her three-year-old sister, 
and the boys carried the luggage. 
But the most interesting to me were 
the twin babies, who were not more 
than two months old. They lay at 
opposite ends of a large basket which 
was carried by the father and mother, 
by means of handles at either end. 
There were many other interesting 
families, some of whom seemed too 
nice and respectable to have come in 
the steerage, but none were as inter- 
esting as this family of eight. 

Later we went to the other end 
of the gallery to see what was going 
on in that part of the room. Com- 
ing up some stairs were a large num- 
ber of men who carried in their hands 
slips of paper. At the top of the 
Stairs sat an official who stamped these 
papers before the men passed on to a 








But now, alack, since school has closed 
and idling time has come, 

When e’er I seek a quiet nook far 
from the city’s hum 

I’m dreaming still—’tis not of flowers, 
nor woods, nor country life, 

But of the happy hours at school, the 
joy of football strife, 
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satisfaction, too, ERSK!NE NICOLSON, AGE 11. (SILVER BADGE.) medical examination. 
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The first examiner looked for swellings, and if any were 
found, it was indicated by a chalk mark on the immigrant’s 
coat. I saw one man with “‘Hand” written on him, 
meaning that his hand was defective. 

Next, the immigrants passed a doctor who examined 
their eyes, quickly lifting up the lids, then passing them on 
if all was satisfactory. Some poor fellows, however, had 
to wait with those who had been marked, for a closer ex- 
amination, but the others went on. 

Soon after this, we left the building, taking the boat for 
the Barge Office, with a load of immigrants, some of whom 
we had seen before, waiting at the desks. 


BY CHARLES E. MANSFIELD, AGE 15. 


(SILVER BADGE.) 


our nurse, gives us our supper, but it does not taste half 
as nice as if mother was here tq spread our bread for us, 
or to pour the milk. 

Bed-time comes and no good-night kiss! Now we will 
admit we really, honestly want mother. Lisbeth calls us 
her little ‘‘ Lambs ” but it does not sound one-half as nice 
as mother’s one word, ‘‘ dear.” 

When morning does come we try to dress. Neveg, never 
again would we be glad to have mother go away, as it is 
very hard trying to dress all alone with no mother to 
watch you to see if everything is all right. 

We can hardiy wait until after breakfast, because papa 





THE CHILDREN’S VACATION. 
BY STEPHEN R. BENSON (AGE IO). 
(Silver Badge Winner.) 
PLAYING, playing the long day 

through. 
Underneath a sky of blue: 
Playing, playing all the day, 
In among the yellow hay. 


Now to bed the children go, 
While the evening breezes blow ; 
And their little tired heads 

Soon asleep in cozy beds. 


Morning comes; the same old song 
All is right and nothing wrong. 
Into the garden they all run 

To have again a day of fun. 


Playing, playing the long day through, 
Underneath a sky of blue; 

Playing, playing all the day, 

In among the yellow hay. 


WHEN MOTHER TAKES A 
JOURNEY. 


BY NATALIE HALLOCK (AGE I5). 











(Silver Badge Winner.) 


WHEN mother takes a journey, Bob 
and myself at first feel just a wee bit 
glad because we can do just what we 
please. After mother’s carriage drives 
away, somehow our little joy is turned 
to sorrow and we sit down and try 
to keep back the tears that must 
come, Ast CM . Ii 

The afternoon passes slowly, very 
slowly, until tea-time. Lisbeth, that ’s 
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“MY VACATION FRIEND.” 
WYCK, AGE 14. 





We rush to the station and when the 
train puffs in we are so glad mother 
has come back to us once more, and 
that mother does not take a journey 
very often, 


says that mother will be home soon. 
TOW A) 


ON A VACATION MORNING. 


BY ELEANOR V. R. CHAPIN (AGE 14.) 


(Honor Member.) 


BUILDED from a pile of sand, 
Grew a castle tall and grand, 
With its moat and winding stair, 
And a turret here and there. 
Standing guard beside the sea, 
What could more imposing be ? 


From the shells, and pebbles too, 
Kings and queens and princes grew. 
This white pebble on the stair 
Represents a lady fair ; 

And these tiny ones of gray: 
Soldiers to the king are they. 





Two and two they marching go, 
Bravely forth to quell the foe. 
Look! The enemy draws nigh, 
How the shells and pebbles fly! 
Terror-struck they turn and run, 
So the victory is won. 

44 w 
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BY CATHARINE VAN 
(GOLD BADGE.) 


’Cross the moat and through thedoor, 
Back the soldiers come once more. 


Soft the tide crept up and then, 
Softly crept it back again. 
And the castle tall and grand ? 
Pebbles in a pile of sand. 
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*“‘ HEADING.” BY RUTH CUTLER, AGE 16. 
. 
VACATION SONG. 
BY E. VINCENT MILLAY (AGE 15). 
(Honor Member.) 


SHINE on me, oh, you gold, gold sun, 
Smile on me, oh, you blue, blue skies, 
Sing, birds! and rouse the lazy breeze 
That, in the shadow, sleeping lies, 
Calling, ‘‘ Awaken! Slothful one 
And chase the yellow butterflies.” 


Laugh! Sober maiden in the brook, 
Shake down your smoothly plaited hair, 
Let it fall rippling on the grass 
Daring the wind to leave it there, 
Dancing in all its sun-kissed folds, — 
Laughing low in the sun-kissed air. 


Frown if you will, you staid old trees, 
You cannot silence the birds and me; 

You will sing yourself ere we leave you in peace, — 
Frown if you will but we shall see. 

Ill pelt you with your own green leaves 
Till you echo the strains of our minstrelsy. 


Oh, mower! All the world ’s at play, — 

Leave on the grass your sickle bright ; 
Come, and we ’I] dance a merry step 

With the birds and the leaves and the gold sunlight, 
We ’II dance till the shadows leave the hills 

And bring to the fields the quiet night. 


A JOURNEY TO WONDERLAND. 
BY RUTH LOUISE NORTHUP (AGE 16). 


THE entrance to this Wonderland, which I visited, is in 
the Strait of Gibraltar. When, standing on the deck of our 
little steamer, I saw the many-colored town of Tangier ris- 
ing out of the sea to greet my amazed eyes, I felt that I 
had really found my Wonderland. 

Slowly the tiny specks, which I had seen in the distance 
on the bay, changed into little boats, waiting to receive 
passengers. When the shore was finally reached, I found 
that my journeys in Wonderland were to be made on the 
back of a donkey, accompanied by a donkey boy. In this 


manner I rode through streets so narrow that an umbrella 
would reach from side to side, past a city well as old as the 
famous one of Jacob, past Eastern-looking buildings, and, 
most strange of all, past groups of the inhabitants; won- 
dering, hostile-looking people, and yet with a certain no- 
bility of feature. 





A hotel, which was one of the few prosaic 
places in this Wonderland, now loomed be- 
fore us. 

Next morning, from the balcony of my 
room, which faced the sea, I could see a 
procession as wonderful, as varied, and withal 
as pitiful, as any ever beheld. Long cara- 
vans of little donkeys, heavily laden with all 
sorts of burdens, were constantly passing, 
with the owner riding in front, peacefully 
smoking, and away back in the rear, the 
poor wife, or perhaps wives, of this august 
personage, staggering along under huge 
loads. 

All of the many strange sights seen that 
day but confirmed my first impression that 
this was Wonderland. In the market place 
especially, numerous, unusual people were 
seen—a snake charmer, amusing the people ; 
a quaint man whose chief occupation and accomplishment 
was to open his mouth very wide; Moorish women with 
modestly-covered faces; strange, barbaric, desert chief- 
tains; old beggars; merchantmen with all their goods 
spread around them on the ground. All kinds of people in 
all kinds of clothes, with all kinds of customs, made up 
scenes certainly like nothing I had ever seen before, and 
making a Wonderland which I never expect to enter again. 
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BY JEFFREY C. WEBSTER, AGE 10. 


“* HEADING.” 


VACATION. 


BY KATHAKINE RUTAN NEUMANN (AGE 13). 
(Silver Badge Winner.) 


THE robins have always vacation, 
Among the cool, green trees, 

Or up in the sky they carol, 
Doing whatever they please. 


The squirrels have always vacation, 
Running about all day; 

As up in the high shady branches 
Of the beautiful trees they play. 


The flowers have always vacation, 

For they come up whenever they choose ; 
And never have to learn lessons, 

And have only themselves to amuse. 


But I have never vacation, 

’Cept Summer and Christmas and Spring, 
And a day or two at Thanksgiving, 

And I think it’s an awful mean thing. 


LEAGUE LETTERS. 
Haskins, Ia. 
Dear Epitors: My little girl is quite anxious to join the “‘ League” 
and wishes me to write for a badge and leaflet for 
The League is a great help and inspiration to the children of the 
cities and larger towns, no doubt, but it means much more to the “ dis- 
trict school” children, who have no “drawing lessons”’ and very 
little work in composition. 
My brother and I always called our file of St. NicHoLas our en- 
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cyclopedia and I am sure my little girl as she grows 
older, will find them even more valuable than we 
did for she will have so many more volumes for 
reference. We have every number of the Sr. 
NicHo tas from first to the present. 

Enid is just beginning to read the little stories for 
herself but it is no task for the older members of the 
family to read St. Nicnoras to her. 

Ever your friend, 
Mks. Kate L. Annas. 
A CHAPTER LETTER 
Dear St. Nicunotas: Since you last heard from 
our chapter we have accomplished several things 

On Thanksgiving Day we presented the children 
of the Chase Home with fruit and on Christmas Eve 
we gave the matron a small gift to put in each 
child's stocking. 

On the ei heh of December we gave an entertainment and sale in the 
Unitarian Chapel for the purpose of establishing a library for the chil- 
dren at the Chase Home. The entertainment was Madam de Portment's 
School and was given at four and eight p.m. Two of our members 
gave selections upon the piano and another, our honorary member who 
now lives out of town, rendered several pretty songs ollowing that 
was a sale of cake and candy. In all we made a sum of about $40.00. 

Last fall our set of rules were completed, which we find very useful. 
They are composed of eight articles, each one having several sections. 

As a result of the notice which you kindly published in the October 
number, we received several letters from other chapters, that we now 
correspond with. 





Yours sincerely, 
Dorotuy YEATON, 
Secretary of Cosey Corner Club, Chapter 754, St. Nicholas League. 


Mempnis, Tenn 
Dear St. Nicnoras: Let me thank you very heartily for the great 
pleasure you have given me, by awarding me a gold badge. I was 
never more pleased and surprised in my life than when I saw my name 
inthe AprilSr. Nicuotas. The badge just came to-day, and I think 
it is beautiful. I wore it to school, and all the girls think so too. 

You know that on the League certificate are the words, *‘ With hearty 
good wishes for her pleasure, progress and success.” I used to think, 
** Well, I have had pleasure, and perhaps have made a little progress, 
but have had no success." Now ! can say that I have experienced all 
three, but I have not made half enough progress. Winning a badge 
shall only encourage me to do better 

Your loving friend, 
Corinne J. GLADDING. 


Other welcome letters have been received from Hilda Smith, 
Josephine Johnson, Eleanor Gill, Beng > B. Stenbuck, Norman 
Keedaisch, Hester Hargetson, Baylis rom, doves Leunstrand, Frances 
Woodward, Honor Gallsworthy, Lucia E. Halstead, Howard W 
Coombe, Julia Law, Pheobe A Wase, H. D. Marvin, Mary W. Ball, 
Mary Parker, Florence H. Doan, Robert E. Naumberg, Walter 
Belknais, Martha Ellicott D’ Unger, Ruby Rooke, Gertrude J. Shannon, 
Florence Davy, Mary B. Cowan, Arthur Minot Reed, Katharine E. 
Carter, E. Allina Champlin, Mary Graham Bonner, Frances Wood- 
worth Wright, Nellie agan, Eben Richards, Jr., Fannie Mood 
Wright, Mamie Silly, Dorothy Wood, Catherine M. Dameron. 
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No. 952. * Maids of the Twentieth Century.”” Edna Hanawalt, Presi 
dent; : om Harris, Secretary. Address, 906 Green St., Michigan 
City, Ind. 

No 953-_ Edward F. Cullom, Secretary; Elizabeth Royall, Treasurer 
Address, Wake Forest, N. C 

No. 954. “‘St. Nicholas Six.” Florence Page, President; 
Synder, Treasurer; six members. Address, Oskaloosa, lowa 

No. 955. “ Bonnie Brier." Katharine Eberhardt, President; Doris 
Johnson, Secretary; five members. Address, 28 Walnut St., Arling- 
ton, Mass. 

No. 956. Pauline Horton, President; Nellie Donaldson, Secretary ; 
Olive Tato, Treasurer; eight members. Address, 528 Columbia 
Rd., Washington, D. C. 

No. 957. “‘Maids of Normany 
Stapf, Secretary; twelve members. Address, 23 South 3d St., 
risburg, Pa. 

No. 958. “‘ The Jolly Girls.” Dorothy Teller, Secretary; five mem- 
bers. Address, 430 Vine Street, Kalamazoo, Mich 

No. 959. “* The Flower Girls."’ Eleanor Davidson, President; Marion 
7 Secretary; six members. Address, 160 Elm St., Lud- 
ow, 

No * “* The Violet."" Leila Taylor, President ; Florence M. Hew- 
five members. Address, 86 W. 103d St., New 
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NEW CHAPTERS. 


Helen 


Katharine Hedrick, President ; Anna 
Har- 


lett, Secretary ; 
York City 

No. 961. “‘ The Mechanicsburg Chapter of St. Nicnoras League.” 
Horace W. Mumper, President; Jasper N. Deeter, Jr., Secretary; 
six members. Address, 2d and Walnut Sts., Mechanicsburg, Pa 

No. 962. Edith Washburn, Secretary; five members. Address, 
Main St., Franklin, N. H. 

No. 962a. “ St. Nick’s Best Chapter.” Aileen Hyland, President; 
Gladys Williams, Secretary Address, 55 Summer St., Rockland, Me 

No. 963. David Goldstein, President ; Herman Cohen, Secretary, ten 
members. Address, 55 East rooth St., New York City. : 

No. 964. “‘ Pussy Willow Chapter.”” Thelma Kellog, President; 
Addie Eales, Secretary; six members. Address, Vanceboro, Me 

No. 965. Ruth Powers, President; Erle Frady, Secretary ; six mem- 
bers. Address, Beaumont, Cal. 

No. 966. ‘‘ The Pleasure Hour.”” Elizabeth A. Halloran, President ; 
Francis Fitzgerald, Secretary; four members. Address, 220 Main St., 
Bay State, Mass. 

No. 967. ‘‘ Canton Chapter.” 
Bernier, Secretary ; four members. 


Dorothy Russell, President; Marie 
Address, Canton, N. Y 


No. 968. “S. A.”” Dorothy Starr, President; Lois Gilbert Suther- 
land, Secretary; two members. Address, 6027 Woodlawn Ave., Chi- 
cago, 


No. 969. “S. S. U. C.”” Gladys Corkum, President; Amy L. Corkum, 
Secretary; six members. Address, Billerica, Mass. 

No. 970. “‘ En Avant Chapter."” Raymond Parker, President; Harold 
Buzzell, Secretary; four members. Address, 6136 Ellis Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

No. 971. “‘ The J. B. B.” 
Swenson, Secretary ; five members. 
Arlington, Mass. 

No. 972. ‘‘ The N. F. Club.” Annie Sides, President ; Rachel Pressy, 
Vice President; five members. Address, 104 Washington St., So. 


Groveland, Mass. 

No. 973. “The Barn Owls.” Florence Barker, President; Ruth 
Barker, Secretary; four members. Address, 295 Broadway, New- 
No. 974. ‘‘ The Star” (Six Pointed) 
Elise F. Stern, Secretary; six members. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

No. 975. ‘The Perseverance Chapter.” 
Mossi i 


Eunice Eberhardt, President; Valborg 
Address, 21 Mt. Vernon St., 


Marianne Mathieu, President ; 
Address, 1998 Pacific St., 


Gertrude Spencer, Presi- 
dent; e Blatchford, Secretary; six members. Address, Wyo- 
ming, N. Y. 

No. 976. “*T. M. Q.” Ruth Summer Draper, Secretary; four mem- 
bers. Address, Canton, Mass. 

No. 977. “‘ The Shamrock." Carrie Brown, President ; 
Claugherty, Secretary; four members. Address, Union, 

No. 979. *‘ Chapter of Pansies.”” Frances Stevenson, President ; Mar- 
jorie Cartwright, Secretary; seven members. Address, 590 Centre St., 

‘allingford, Ct. 

No. 080. “ The Truthful League.’’ Doris Onderdonk, President ; 
Gertrude Sterling, Secretary; eight members. Address, 418 Milton 
Ave., Syracuse, N 
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MENDING COLIN CAMBE LL AGE. 


THE ROLL OF HONOR. 


No. 1. A list of those whose work would have been used had space 


permitted. 
°. 


No. 2. A list of those whose work entitled them to encouragement. 


VERSE 1. VERSE 2. 
Gertrude Emerson Ruth Sawtell 
Marjorie R. Peck Daisy Glaze 
Marion Selmes Olney Katharine Putnam 
Grace J. Conner 
Ruth A. Dittman 
Emmeline Bradshaw Mary Yenta Westcott 
Annie Lauris Hillyer Helen Peabody 
Frances L. Ross — Morris 
Helen H. Shaw rimrose Laurence 
Margaret Budd Verna B. Sweetman 


Emily Winstone 
Miriam Noll 


Velma Joll May Bowers 
Aileen Hyland = Gray Allen 
Frances Ward nez Pischel 


E. Adelaide Hahn Margaret Cameron 
Frances Coutts Cobb 
ane Rhys Griffith William Stengel 
clizabeth Page James Sarah C. McCarthy 
Dorothy Dunn Elizabeth Mary 
Helen A. Ross Ruggles 
Dorothy’ Mae Reynolds Isabel D. Weaver 
Pansie M. Cook Georgiana Myers 
Mary Lee Turner Sturdee 
Rose Norton Harold Kell 
Lucy Fancher Adelaide D. Bunker 
Beulah Elizabeth Mary Louise Powell 
Amidon Dunwoody Strong 
Margaret E. Howard Martha Ulmer 
Murray Wroog 
Elizabeth Toof Anita G. Lynch 
Doris Halman Virginia Archibold 
Anna Eveleth Holman Virginia Coyne 
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Lillie Garmany Menary 


Maron E, Thomson 
Carol Arkins 
Mabel Winstone 
Carrie Andrews 
Helen Hunter 
Esther Tonkongy 
Constance Cormick 
Kennard Weddell 
Eugene L. Davidson 
William Eliot 
Elizabeth A. Troy 
Eleanor Frances 
Amidon 
Eleanor Bruce 
Goodrich 
me Gray 
arren Smith 
Catharine Emma 
Jackson 


PROSE 1. 


Anne Eunice Moffett 
Eleanore V. Kellogg 
eg Munro 
‘rancis B. Manning 
Dorothy Elizabeth 
True 
Marguerite McCord 
Paul Newgarden 
Vivian Persis Dewey 


Marjorie May Harrison 
Jean Louise Holcombe Thoda S. Cockroft 
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“* HEADING.” BY ALLYN COX, AGE 10. 


Elizabeth McClintock 


Eleanor Scott Smith 
Maud Mallett 
Florence Nettleship 
Ida C. Kline 
Frances S. Bradley 
Walter Boyer 
ag Sommer 
orace Norweb 
Helen L. Stokin 
Howard Ansley 
Murphy 
Doris Campbell 
Mildred Maiden 
Cass Carlene Tuller 
Frances Elizabeth 
Huston 
Ethel B. Rawles 
Gretchen Steiner 
Sarah Tobin 
Ward Reece Bukland 
Velona Townsend 
Delia E. Arnstein 
Alice May Flagg 
Carlton Smith 
Adelaide Solbery 
Helen Lathrop 
Lorraine Ransom 


Marguerite C. Hearsey 


Rosalie Waters 
Joseph Lipschitz 
Gertrude H. Brown 
Nicolson 
Freda M. Harrison 
Edith Macallum 
Frances V. Comfort 
Lucile Upham 
Partridge 


Homer Bassett 
Gladys M. Adams 
Edith Hills 

Irene Bowen 
Grace M. Smith 
Gertrude Hearn 
Alice Stoeltzing 
Helen H. Stafford 


PROSE 2. 


Marion D. Freeman 
Dorothy Q. Boggs 
Herbert E. Smith 
Margaret Hotchkiss 
Lillian M. Andrews 
Edward G. Gay, Jr. 
Marjory Kerr 


Emma L. ‘Harrison 


Maude Sawyer 
—_ L. Taylor 
sabel Foster 
Alice G. Peirce 
Elizabeth C. Peck 
Irma Miller 
Florence Moote 


[Aucusrt, 


Phyllis R. Newby 
Arthur F. Ochtmon 
Fayette Taylor 
Stuart B. White 
Rose T. Briggs 
Myron C. Nutting 
Dorothy Connor 
Marion Tiffany 


Marguerite Hughes 


Esther Fox Feicker 


Carl Guttzeit 
Ruth Babson 
Dorothy Lydecker 
George Koeni 
Dorothy H. 
Margaret Barrette 


Lael Maera Carlock 


Ada Pawson 


Rosamond M. Morse 


Helen D. Tibbits 
Virginia Buck 


Marjorie Boyd Corey 
Eleanor McCandless 


Dorothy Moffatt 
Beulah Naylor 


erman 


DRAWING 2. 


Elizabeth Illsley 
Stuart I. Taber 
W. D. Horne, Jr. 
Caroline Upham 
Jack Hopkins 
Gordon Dodge 
Helen Cohoon 
Helen Burns 
Elna E. Johnson 
Theodora P. Tiffany 
Edith Mankivell 
Elizabeth Melville 
Burkhard 
Willie Bernheimer 


Carmencita Van Gorder Catherine Snell 


Charlie D. Hewson 


Blanche Perryman 
Sylvia Harding 
Ilse Bosch 


Elizabeth Brandeis 
Eleanor Agusta Sykes 


Mary Steele Curtis 
Ruth Harrison 
Helen L. Schwin 
Mildred Blout 
Minnie Kibby 
Frances Burton 


Gladys Nolan 
Charlotte Jadwin 
Alice C. Lloyd 

Aida Lucille Getz 
soa Bell 

‘sther Banning 
Ernest Townsend 
Ruth Conkey 
Charles Bartlett Gray 
Margaret Fourneworth 
Theresa J. Jones 
Catharine H. Straker 
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** HER VACATION FRIENDS” BY STELLA BENSON, 
(HONOR MEMBER.) 


Christiana Drummand Harriet L. Pifer 


Councilman 
Elizabeth Morris 
Doane 


Deborah L. Douglas: 


Paul Quarr 

Ruth S$. Coleman 

William Donald 
Murphy 

Edward Weiskopf 

Ruth Montgomery 

Olive Sheldon 


DRAWING : 


Dorothy Ochtman 
Harriet Ide Eager 
F. Irwin Smith 

Margaret Osborne 
Lucia E. Halstead 


Celia Campbell Higgins E. Alena Champlin 


Pauline Werney 
Mary L. Ruchti 
Eva James 

George Braunlich 
Ruth A. Spalding 
Margaret E Wright 
Henry Resch 
Bertha Cooke 
Dorothy W. Rhein 
Elizabeth Johnson 
F. Trevelyan Smith 


Michael J. Kopsco 
Roland D. Crandall 
Beryl Morse 

udith Rosenfeld 

Jecie Merwin 
Adelaide Werner 

farshall B. Cutler 
Herbert F. Moore 
Muriel E. Halsted 
Hazel Halsted 
Helen Keen 


Charlotte A. Garrett 
Dorothy Wellington 
Eleanor Powell 
M. U. Sill 
Margaret Foster 
Cornelia Chapire 
Charles Boyd 
Albertine Clevcland 
Dorothy Starr 
Cicely Smith 
George Lyman 
Marion Walter 
Arthur Munro 
Theodora Troendle 
Engenia Vansant 
Robert Charles Miner 
Frances Stevenson 
Dorothy Yaeger 
James W. Allison 
Gertrude Faye 
Leadingham 
Christine Schoff 
Anna M. Paddock 
Muriel Tytler 
one Demetre 
osamond Parkinson 
Irene A. Farnham 
Ruth Colburn 
Alma W. Ward 
Louise Jenkins 
Evelyn Buchanan 
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Katherine Dulcebella 
Barbour 

Virginia Brand 

Alice Hirst 

Milched Lambe 

Susan Jeannette 
Appleton 

Frank Wright 
Tuttle 





Robert L. Rankin 
Virginia Smith 
Francis D. Wittmore 
—_ Stewart, Jr. 
Jorothy Gilpin 
ecu Mohr 


a 
annie B. Nelson 


Grace Adeline 
Spaulding 


Doris Caroline Huxford Carlton J. King 


Henrietta Havens 


Valentine C. Bartlett 








Helen Price 
Charlotte Waugh 
Honor Gallsworthy 
Elizabeth Eckel 
Rose Connor 
Florence Hanawalt 
Sybil Emerson 
Everard A. McAvoy 
Elizabeth M. Laue 
Emily W. Browne Bess Pangburn 
Maude King Helen F. Bell 
Harvld A. Breytspraak a Clarke 
Mary Toplin Clarke Rucker 

Sam M. Dillard 


Richard wa Cutler 
Hugh } Weldon 
Marie Demetre 
Sarah P. Mendinhall 
Joen Newell Garfield 
Conrad Nolan 

James M. Walker 
Marjorie Martin 
Koy Phillips 


Kathryn Sprague 
De Wolf Robert McLean 
Dorothy Applegate Margaret Rhodes 


Carol S. Williams 
Madeleine E. 

Rochester 
Margery Durbrow 
Cornelia Needles 


Hazel C Sect 
Marguerite Wyatt 
Anna L. Davis 
Ewart C, Carney 
Muriel L. Fortuine 
Eunice L. Hone Walker 

Ruth Parshall Brown Eleanora Lenihan 
Hazel Grace Andrews Nellie Hagan 
Haxel Bird 

Vera Mason 
Alice M. Lennon 
Mabel Alverez 
Muriel G. Reade 
Isabel Ransford 


PHOTOGRAPHS r. 


Vera Van Nes 
Constance Freeman 
Helen V. Fre 
Floyd R. Miller 
Grant Fewsmith 
Gladys Smith 
Edmonia M. Adams 
Mildred vney 
ee Berolzeim 
uth Kellogg Pine 
Kstrihe Adams 
Dorothy Arnold 
Margaret Moore 
ohn Wentworth 


Eva B. Miller 
Walter O’Brien 
Roger Dod Wolcott 
Marjorie Walbridge 
Brown 
Gretchen Wolle 
Warren S. Baker fargaret Lee 
Pauline A. Shorey Ruth Seymour 
Espearance Ghirardelli 4 rancis Bassett 
Henry Snow Hall Isabel 
Fannie M. Stern ~*~ andsborough 
Gladys Baily M yles Standish, Jr. 
Helen I. Phillips Edward Juntunen 
Arthur A. Scott Hazel Hulburd 
Madelaine Harding Isabel Henderson 
Ygnacio Bauer Charlotte L. Eaton 
George W. Edwards Geo. B. Curtis 
F. D. Pembertcn ope H. Stone 
Robert M. Ber‘amin Ruth Thayer 
Marguerite McCord Robert Wood 
Ethyl Sayers Margaret Watson 
Dorothy K. Marsh Wand 
Elizabeth Warner Eleanor Bisbee 
Harold Hagen Ethelwyn Power 
John W. Beatty Herbert Marshutz 
Elsie Wilson Katharine G. Sprague 
Penderton Schenck Louise Walker 
Mary Geraldine Cabott pee E. pee 
Wilb sler my Owen Bradley 
—_ Geo. T. Hubbell 
Willard B. Davis 
Elmer Beller. 
Evelyn L. Thorp 
Cornelia Chapire 
Felix Bolte 


PHOTOGRAPHS 2. 


Jarvis J. Offutt 
Frank Phillips 
Margaret Hyland 
Edward E. Hazlett 


F. W. Dillingham, Jr. 
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Ruth Martin 
Frances D. Smith 


cn Morris 


illiam Floyd Clarkson 


Frank L. Prohaska 
W. W. Sprague 
Helen Clarkson 
Edith Faxon 
Elsie F. Stern 
Frederica B. Howell 
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** HEADING,” BY WALDRON FAULKNER, AGE 9. 


PRIZE COMPETITION No. 94. 


THE St, N1icHoLas League awards gold and silver badges 
each month for the best original poems, stories, drawings, 
photographs, puzzles, and puzzle answers. Also cash 
prizes of five dollars each to gold-badge winners who shal) 
again win first place. ‘‘ Wild Animal and Bird Photo 
graph ” prize-winners winning the cash prize will not re- 
ceive a second badge. 

Competition No. 94 will close August 20 (for foreign 
members August 25). The awards will be announced and 
prize contributions published in St. NicHoLas for Decem- 
ber. 

Verse. To contain not more than twenty-four lines. 
Title to contain the words ‘‘ Christmas Tree.” 

Prose. Story or article of not more than four hundred 
words. ‘* My Favorite Christmas Story.” 

Photograph. Any size, interior or exterior, mounted 
or unmounted; no blue prints or negatives. Subject, 
‘* Fireside Friends.” 

Drawing. India ink, very black writing-ink, or wash 
(not color). Two subjects, ‘*‘ Running Water” and a De- 
cember Heading or Tailpéece. (Books and Reading dis- 
continued.) 

Puzzle. Any sort, but must be accompanied by the 
answer in full, and must be indorsed. 

Puzzle Answers. Best, neatest, and most complete set 
of answers to puzzles in this issue of St. NICHOLAS. Must 
be indorsed. and must be addressed as shown on the first 
page of the ‘* Riddle-box.” 

Wild Animal or Bird Photograph. To encourage the 
pursuing of game with a camera instead of a gun. For 
the best photograph of a wild animal or bird taken in its 
natural home: First Prize, five dollars and League gold 
badge. Second Prise, three dollars and League gold badge. 
Third Prize, League gold badge. Fourth Prize, League 
silver badge. 


RULES. 


Any reader of St. NICHOLAS, 
not, is entitled to League membership, 
badge and leaflet, which will be sent free. 
Every contribution, of whatever kind, must bear the 
name, age, and address of the sender, and be indorsed as 
‘ original ”’ by parent, teacher, or guardian, who must be con- 
vinced beyond doubt that the contribution is not copied but, 
wholly the work and idea of the sender. 


whether a subscriber or 
and a League 
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If prose, the number of words should 
also be added. These things must not 
be on a separate sheet, but on the contri- 
bution itse/f—if a manuscript, on the up- 
per margin; if a picture, on the margin 
or back. Write or draw on one side of 
the paper only. A contributor may 
send but one contribution a month— 
not one of each kind, but one only. 
Address: 


| 











Helen Bennett Brooks 
Agnes Page Brown 


“ VACATION FRIENDS.” 


BY MARIE BEGOUEN, AGE 15. 


The St. Nicholas League, 
Union Square, New York. 








THE LETTER-BOX 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


IN response to an inquiry for an explanation of his state- 
ment that ‘‘ Tenderloin of beef is less nutritious than 
shoulder,’’ Mr. Crittenden Marriott, author of the article 
‘*Queer Fuel” in our April number, sends this reply: 
‘Weight for weight, the tenderloin and shoulder are 
about equal in food qualities, but price for price, the 
shoulder is twice as valuable. That is to say, for twenty- 
five cents one can get twice the nutriment from shoulder 
that he can from tenderloin.” 


PLAYING INDIANS. 
BY WILLARD SPENSER, JR., (AGE 13). 


Ir was a nice cool Saturday in May when Robert said, 
‘«Let ’s play we ’re Indians.”’ Of course we all consented 
to do so immediately. 

**T ’ll go down cellar and cut out tomahawks,”’ said Jack. 

‘All right,” said I. ‘‘ We ’ll go into camp and make a 
wigwam out of Mother’s new camel’s-hair shawl. It will 
make a dandy tent because it has such a wild-sounding 
name. Mother ’s away and we can’t ask her, but I don’t 
think she would mind anyhow.” 

‘* Are you all ready?” said Jack. 

** Yes,” we replied. 

Well, the tent was perfectly gorgeous. Robert’s name 
was ‘‘ Big Think,” because he thought of doing it. Jack’s 
name was ‘ Papakewis.” Of course we thought that was 
a silly name, but Jack said he had read of an Indian, who 
had that name in a book called ‘‘ Hiawatha.” 

My name was not decided wpon until I had taken a 
feather out of Mrs. Brown’s best rooster; then I was called 
‘White Feather.” 

First we went and looked in the window at Annie, who 
was baking pies. We felt very hungry. Real Indians 
never ask for anything, but take it. We thought we ’d try 
the experiment. Annie had put the pies in the pantry to 
cool. We got in the window and sneaked up to our pies 
on tiptoes. We each had a pie in our hands, when Annie 
suddenly appeared. 

With a wild yell, she made a rush for us. We dropped 
the pies and fled. 

After we got over our fright some one suggested, ‘‘ Let ’s 
have a water fight,”” so away we went around the house to 
get the hose. Wetook sides, one to have the hose and the 
other to try and get it. I had the hose first and Jack was 
trying to get it from me. 

I was sousing him in the face splendidly when suddenly 
Robert took the hose nozle and bent it backward. 

Of course a fellow was n’t supposed to stand that, so I 
dropped the hose and beat a hasty retreat toward the par- 
lor window. 

Now if ‘‘ Big Think” had thought a little more it never 
would have happened, but what did he do but point the hose 
my way. Of course the water went right in the window 
and all over the parlor cushions. The colors looked as 
though they were goingto run and so did we. 

Just then Father and Mother came home. I have n’t 
got the heart to say what happened, only it was the last 
time we ever played Indians. 


THE LOAD OF HAY. 


THE following story, sent by a contributor, while not being 
absolutely new, may be so in this form, and may interest 
those of our readers who have never before heard it. 

Mr. Smith, a farmer, coming in from the field one day to 


dinner, found a load of hay upset near his gate, and a 
young lad working industriously to re-load it. 

**Helloa, my boy! You ’ve been having bad luck 
have n’t you ?”’ called Mr. Smith. 

‘** Yessir,” replied the boy without pausing in his work. 

“*Well, come in and have some dinner, then I ’Il help 
you load the hay,” said Mr, Smith. 

‘*Oh, no! I must n’t, Father would n’t like it.” 

**Oh, pshaw! Your Father won’t care. Come right in 
and have some dinner. You ’re hungry, are n’t you ?” 

** Yessir, but I don’t think Father ’d like it if I went,” 
persisted the lad. 

**Of course he would,” declared Mr. Smith. ‘‘ Come 
right along and get a good dinner. The work will be all 
the easier for it.” 

The boy, hot and flushed, looked longingly toward the 
house, but repeated, ‘‘ I don’t think, sir, Father ’d like to 
have me stop.” 

However, Mr. Smith finally overruled the boy’s repeated 
refusals and insisted upon taking him in to dinner. 

Throughout the meal the boy seemed uneasy, hitched 
around in his chair, looked over his shoulder, ate rapidly 
and was so manifestly uncomfortable that his kind-hearted 
host pitied him. 

** Don’t worry about your hay, boy. I ’Il help you load 
it. Eat a good dinner.” 

**T know Father won’t like it,” reiterated the boy. 

** He won’t care, why should he ? You just eat a good 
dinner and don’t worry.” 

**T ’m sure Father won’t like it,”’ persisted the youth. 

** Well! ” exclaimed the astonished Mr. Smith. ‘* What 
kind of a man have you for a father, anyway! Where 
is he?” 

‘* He’s under the load of hay, sir.” 


Missouri 
Dear Sr. NicHoLas: 

It is pretty lonely staying at home, when all the other girls are in 
school, and I have to find things to amuse me. One morning I threw 
some bread crumbs out on the back walk for the birds. Every crumb 
was gone by noon! The next morning some sparrows came hopping 
on the back walk looking for more. Every morning since then I have 
thrown out crumbs. While I am throwing them, the sparrows sit 
perched on a branch not two yards away from me, and a little above 
my head. As soon as I shut the door, they fly down and eat them 

They have gotten so they expect me to throw crumbs out every morn- 
ing. think it is fun, and I love to watch them eat. 

enjoy reading you very much. I know that the story, “Tom, 
Dick, and Harriet,” is going to be fine. 

The first Str. Nicnoras I ever got was the September number, 
1906, so I have not read, “‘ The Crimson Sweater,” but I have friends 
who have, and they tell meit is fine. As in ‘‘ Tom, Dick, and Harriet,” 
are going to be used some of the same characters as in “‘ The Crimson 
Sweater,”’ I know it will be fine. 

I hope I will get a prize for the drawing I sent in. 

The early chapters of “ Fritzi’’ sound very exciting. 

Yours truly, your interested reader, 
McLean Younc (age 10) 


New York. 
St. Nicnotas Leacve: I want to tell you about my dog. He is a bull 
terrier, and has one white spot on his neck, and one on the tip of his 
tail; four white paws, and a white chest, the rest of him is all brindle 
His name is “ Tariff,’’ for ‘‘ protection,” but we call him “ Tarry”’ for 
short. Yours truly, 
Dorotny A. Foster (age 11%) 


Oruer letters which lack of space prevents our printing have been 
received from Nelle Carolyn Greene, Alfred C. Fenn, id , Lawrence 
Eugene Purdy, Elizabeth Evans, Frances Ryan, Pauline Clarkson, 
Vivienne M. lany, Margaret Whitmore, Vivian Bowdoin, Elliott 
Glover, Jr., Isabel Fink, Alice Smith, Margaret Coover, Nellie M. T 
Duguide, Elizabeth Keenan, Beatrice Outcault, Anna Bemis, Ernestine 
Rulison, Alison Douglas, Frances Cameron, Kenneth A. Coler, Martha 
Seeley, Sara R. Kendall, Dorothea Flintermann. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JULY NUMBER. 


A Breuicat Star. From 1 to 2, Abram. 2 to 3, Moses. to 4, Ziczac. St. Nicnoras. Cross-words: 1. Sandy. 2. Atoll. 3 
Sarah. 4 to 5, Herod. 5 to 6, David. 6 to7, Dinah. 7 to 8, hes Never. 4. Sites. 5. Chalk. 6. Shake. 7. Okapi. 8 Alice. 9 
8 tog, Aaron. gto1o, Nahor. 10 to1, Rhoda. Apple. 10. Aster. 

CenTraL Acrostic. Centrals, Julius Caesar. Cross-words: 1. ConNECTED SQUARES AND Diamonps. I. 1. Stuff. 2. Total. 3 
Major. 2. Fluke. 3. Holly. 4. Spire. 5. Shuts. 6. Masts. 7. Utile. 4. False. 5. Fleer. II. 1. Roses. 2. Ochre. 3. Shore. 4 
Macon. 8. Plans. 9. Green. 10. Resin. 11. Grave. 12. Carr Error. 5. Seers. II]. 1. F. 2. Led. 3. Fever. 4. Dew. 5. R 

ConcEALED WorpD-sQUARE. 1. Estate. 2. Stamen. 3. Talent ~ & k 2. Way. 3. Races. 4 Yet. 5. S. V. 1. Dew. 2 
4. Amende. 5. Tender. 6. Enters. Era. 3. Way. 

Cuarapve. Cel-e-bra-tion. Worp-square. 1. Raven. 2. Adore. 3. Votes. 4. Erect. 5 

A Houtwway WHEEL. Begin at I, lower, right-hand side. “Inde- Nests 
pendence Day, July Fourth. A Corkscrew. “ The Great Stone Face.”’ 1. Star. 2. Ashy. 3. Tear 

A DovusLe - zaG. From x to 2. Eglantine. 3. to 4. Columbine. 4. Cage. 5. Erin. 6. They. 7. Rage. 8. Sate. 9. Isle. 10. Mite. 
Cross-words: Eonic. 2. Aglow. 3. Talon. 4. Surah. 5. Melon. 11. Coax. 12. Bend. 13. Nero. 14. Safe. 15. Bard. 16. Lace 
6. Abate. 7. Trite. 8. Inane. 9. Eagle. 17. Newt. 


To our Puzziers: Answers to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and should be ad- 
dressed to St. Nicnovas Riddle-box, care of Tue Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 


ANSWERS TO _—" THE ae IN THE May NuMBER were received, before May rsth, from “‘ The Wise Five ’’—Eugenie Steiner—Eleanor 
Coverly—Unsigned, “* K. B.”” Peter and Paul—Ruth Thayer—James A. Lynd—Margaret L. Brown—Carl A. Philippi—Emma D. Miller— 
Elena Ilvey— orence | tt Talbot—Albertina L. Pitkia—Louise Fitz—Ellen E. Williams—M. B. Townsend—Marjorie Anderson— 
St. Gabriel’s Chapter—Jo and I—Paul R. Deschere—Frances Bosanquet—‘‘ Queenscourt ’’—Elizabeth C. Beale—Harriet O’ Donnell—Walker 
M. Ellis—Margaret Griffith—‘“* Duluth.” 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLes IN THE May NuMBER were received, before May 15th, from D. Winsor,1—E. M. Glasgow, 1—E. F. Holmes, 1—C 
Eaton, 1—M. Marfing, 1—F. P. Clement, Jr., 1—E. Patch, 1—E. Ransome, 1—C. F. Sturken, r—R. T. Whitney, 1—Elizabeth D. Brennan, 4— 
ad Slater, 1—S. Gilbreath, 2—C. S. Sinkler, 1—E. Tusker, 1—R. J. Wright, 1—J. Work, coal Hassell, 1—K. Davis, 1—B. Cowan, 1—H 
Jervis, r—A. K. Paton, 1—A. M. Nelson, 1—B. Kinnick, Jr., 1—A. D. Secret, 1—D. C. ‘Nowell, 1—L. I. Smith, 1—G. S. Coyne, 1—S. H 
Cook, g—B. Haston, 1—D. J. Hutchinson, 1—E. C. Tyson; —T. L Reynolds, 1—H. Warden, 1—B. Sutton, 1—J. M. Scully, r—M. Carlock, 
1—H. Townsend, :—H. . Kennard, a Lapere, 1—L. Reynders, 1—Francis E. Tyng, r., 10—L. M. Scott, 1—E. S. Phelps, 1—J. D. Law- 
rence, r—C. Phipa, eR A. Lovett, 1—A. M. Stites, :—D. Gillin, 1—Edna Meyle, 1o— Clark, 1—G. C. Meleney, 1—A Kennedy, 1—B 
Ce mack, 1—Dorothy Bulkley, 9 Eleanor Underwood, 1o—M. Soper, 1—B. Wood, 2—C. Guttzeit, 2—Harriet T Barto, 6—Malcom B. Carroll, 

»—Emily Smith, 9—Milon Hedirick, 1o—Constance and Esther, 1o—M. Butler, 1—G. E. Kennedy, 1—B. W. Pinks,1—R. A. Cook, 1—E 
Thomson, 1—S. Meyers, 1—G. N. Pennethorne, 1o. 


CHARADE, A magical word of command in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” 6. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) A mothetly woman. 7. Smoothed after washing. 8. 
(The answer is a five-letter word.) Gaudy. 9. To touch. : , 
: ALIDA CHANLER. 

My second and fourth sat down to first 


In the third of the house; with our fo/a/s we ate WORD-SQUARE. 
Of delicious f/7h soup. At the table we found A small fire-arm. 2. Mixed. 3. A specter. 4. A 
A bunch of my éofa/s beside each plate. ane European flounder, highly esteemed as food. 5. A 
This is all mixed up, as you can see; song-bird. 6. An epistle. 
Now tell me, what can the answer be? E. ADELAIDE HAHN (Honor Member). 
ELLEN E. WILLIAMS. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. CONNECTED SQUARES. 
: (Silver Badge, St. Nicholas’ League Competition.) 
MY primals and finals each name a president of the United 
States. eens 
Cross-worps (of equal length): 1. A feminine name een 
mentioned in the Bible. 2. To soak up. 3. A school plait: 
book. 4. A Western city. 5. Arushingin. 6. A misty eoeerr2e 6s 
object in the heavens. 7. One who is duped or cheated. eeee eee 
8. Real. 9. The Italian name for Naples. 10. A large ene eee 
city of Europe. 11. Relating to the Ural Mountains. 12. eevee ee Oo” 
A bridge over the Grand Canal in Venice. 13. The cov- site Ales 
ering of the teeth. 14. A people pc ttn 
FLORENCE WATSON (League Member). ner 
NOVEL ACROSTIC. I. Upper SQUARE: 1. Aroundedtower. 2. Domestic 


animals. 3. Metheglin. 4. Finals. 

; II. LEFT-HAND SQUARE: I. Auction. 2. A sour sub- 
ALL the words described contain the same number of let- stance. 3. A rope. 4. A happy place. 

ters. When rightly guessed and written one below Ill ; 
another, the initials will name a personage of long ago 
who is much talked about nowadays. Another row of let- 


(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: 1. Part of the foot. 2. 
Was indebted for. 3. Thin. 4. A feminine name. 


ters will spell the name of a place associated with him. IV. Lower-Square: 1. A short letter. 2. A jewel. 
Cross-woxps: 1. Void of interest. 2. Nottransparent. 3- A small nail. 4. Large quadrupeds. 
3. A Shakespearean character. 4. Part of acompass. 5. WALTER DAVIDSON (age 8%). 
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